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SIMON  PROBE 
SEES  BURMA 
AS 


Local  Legislative  Committee 
Collaborates  in  Statement 
of  Famous  Enquiry  That 
Incubus  Should  End 


WOULD  PUT  STATE 
UNDER  HOME  OFFICE 

Separation  Now  Dominant 
Issue  in  Further  India  and 
Government  Say  Action 
Would  Solve  Problem 


T"*HE  movement  for  separation  of 
*  Burma  mentioned  in  the**  col- 
umn* some  weeks  ago  grows  apace 
and  U  now  the  dominant  political 
Issue  The  Provincial  Legislative 
Committee  co-operating  wlUi  thl 
Simon  Commission  m  ita  report  Just 

mediate  separation  from  the  rest  of 
British  India  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  full  respon- 
sible government  In  Burma. 

Burma's  political  connection  with 
India,  according  to  the  report.  to 
only  arbitrary  and  unnatural 
Burma's  subservience  to  India,  the 
document  goea  on  to  say.  has  also 
seriously  Jeopardised  its  financial 
and  economic  interest  and  la  ever 
threatening  to  denaUonallse  lis 
form  of  administration 

The  committee  Indicates  the  lines 
along  which  Burma  should  advance 
to  Ita  goal  of  full  responsible  gov- 
ernment without  attaching  too  much 
Importance  to  such  names  as  home 
rule  and  dominion  status.  The  com- 
mittee desires,  after  separation,  that 
Burma  should  be  placed  In  direct 
relationship  with  the  Home  « Brit- 
ish* Qovcrnment  through  the  Serre- 
tary  of  State.  Alternatively,  ir 
Burma  cannot  throw  off  the  Incubus 
of  India,  It  should  receive  at  least 
the  same  measure  of  political  ad- 
vance as  that  given  to  the  major 
provinces  In  India 

The  Burma  Governments  memo- 
randum agrees  that  separation  is 
the  dominant  Issue,  and  It  considers 
that  by  separation  the  eonstituUonal 
problem  will  be  greatly  simplified 
Referring  to  the  consUtutlonal 
aspect  of  the  quesUon.  It  says  that 
the  Burmans  approximate  far  more 
closely  to  the  ordinary  conception 


IT  orkern'  ^nvinfi* 
I  net  rast>  in  Spite  of 
Po*t-W  ur  Trouble* 


-pHE    International  Thrift 

I  Congress  which  Is  to  be 
held  In  London  in  October 
will  focus  attention  on  the 
splendid  work  of  the  various 
banks  which  are  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  British  workers' 
savings,  says  The  Mirror. 

It  la  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  money  of  3.472.677  people 
amounts  to  over  £160.000,000, 
and  this  sum  Is  distributed 
among  119  branches  of  trus- 
tees savings  banks 

Within  fifteen  years  thr- 
funds  on  depoejt  have  more 
than  doubled  themselves. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  our  post- 
war difficulties,  the  financial 
health  ol  the  community  is 
very  sound. 

Safety  first  may  be  an  un- 
inspiring flogan  in  regard  to 
politics,  but  In  the  matter  of 
money  it  Is  a  duty  The  man 
who  la  careless  with  lus  cash 
la  generally  careless  about 
other  peoples  Extravagance 
U  antl-socatl.  almost  anU- 
rellglous 


BATTLE 
MOST 

OLDEN  ABBEY 

P4  luresque  Castle  Near 
Hastings  Marks  Scene  of 
Ancient  Britons'  Last 
Stand  Against  Normans 

AT  SPOT  WHERE 
KING  HAROLD  FELL 


Marks  England's  Most  Famous  Battlefield 


RIDICULOUS  COIN 

tendon     Object*     to  "Threeprnnj 


NEED  SIR  HENRY 
TO  SOLVE  PROBLEM 


Astonishing  Beauty  of  Out- 
look Over  Sussex  Hills 
Declared  Most  Impressive 
Memory  of  Visit 

OF  England's  many  picturesque 
ruins,  with  historical  or  senU- 


London  does  not  love  the 
I Hll II J  bit  "  Wales  and  Scotland. 
>:"Ui-.i>r,  still  offer  good  homes  to 
this  ridiculous  litUe  coin,  as  It  was 
termed  In  print.  There  is  small  pos- 
sibility of  an  early  withdrawal  of  the 
•threepenny  bit"  from  the  coinage, 
however  The  Royal  Mint  atate  that 
they  strike  threepenny  pieces  to 
the  order  of  the  Bank  of  England 
though  the  Bank  of  England  say 
they  have  no  use  for  them. 

FREE  OPEN  SPACES 


I-  ,,!<•  Ahbty.  Ne.ir  HaMinga 


RESTORE  ANCIENT  KIRK 

Edifice     Near    r.-ebjea    Has  Seen 
Service   Ever^Since   Tlmr  of 


mental  association.  Battle  Abbey  Is 
among  the  most  beautiful.  It*  long 
history  may  be  briefly  stated  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  built  the  abbey 
after  overcoming  the  English  •  1066  V 
thus  Btnagit  the  entire  trend  of 
ErtKllah  history.  In  fulfillment  of  a 

vnw  previously  made.  The  battle  be-  i    A  wonderful  piece  of  restoraUon 
Electrification  of  Britain's  Roads  to ! tweCTl  ****  Britons,    under    Harold,  work  has  been  carried  out  recently 
Relieve  Labor  Situation  Points      tnd   Ul*   Normans   under   William,  at  Stobo  Church  In  the  neighborhood 
<   N  K  Head  as  "the  Man"  though  usually  referred  to  a*  the  '  of  Peebles.    The  church  is  Norman 

  Battle  of  Hastings,  really  took  place  I  Some  think  It  was  built  In  1160.  but 

That  the  Oovernment    plan*    to  i  * ' _  .8^"1*C^HU1  v /*ven  |  there  are  many  who  take  the  present 


electrify  the  whole  trui 


nk    railway  H51  c*ty  ,Th'  *bb«>  to  mark  year  as  the  800th  anniversary  of  Its 

system  throughout  Oreat  Britain  as  IS  aCfUal  0poi  *»»ere  King  Harold  building.     The    cell    and  chapel 

si  of  ~,  m  »w    whlcn  **"*  restored  are. 

At  the  Reformation   -1538)    the  however,  much  older,  and  it  I*  be- 

K^nT"™^"^0  »r  Anth°ny  Mtwd  that  here  Is  all  that  remains 
Brow  ne  Master  of  the  Horse  under !  of  ^  earliest  traces  of  Christianity 

thing  except  one  beautiful^  building  \gtfl[ZPii  lhljl  dlatrict  about  A  D  5M 

[so  that  8tobo  Kirk  with  its  restored 
cell  and  chapel  has  been  for  1440 


a  means  of  relieving  unemployment 
is  suggested  by  an  announcement 
that  a  committee,  of  which  Lord 
Weir  of  Eastwood  Is  chairman,  has 
been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  scheme.  Heavy 
foreign  Investments  have  been  made 
In  British  electrical  undertakings, 
and  if  the  plan  were  finally  adopted 
it  would  mean  that  companies  like 
the  Oeneral  Electric  would  be  In 
the  running  for  big  construction 
contracts. 

Lord  Weir  presided  over  the  com- 
mittee whose  report  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  British  Central 
Electricity  Board  He  will  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  present  inquiries  with 
Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood  and  81r  WU- 
Itan  McLlntock.  prominent  ac- 
countant, who  has  advised  the- Oov- 
ernment In  many  matters  connected 
with  electrical  undertakings. 

News  of  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  comes  at  a  moment  when 
great  interest  has  been  aroused  In 
Britain  by  the  news  that  J.  H. 
Thomas.  Lord  Privy   Seal,   who  Is 


through,  ail  the  phases  of  Culdee 
Roman  Catholic.  Reformation. 
Prestfytery.  Episcopacy  and  yet 
again  Presbytery  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 


WORLD  CONFERS  ON 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


Representative     From  Tasmania.'* 
-Intlon     (.roup  Challenge* 
Cambridge  Conference 


of  a  nation  than  the  Indians,  and  f  traveling  in  Canada,  ha*  had  Inter 

views  with  8lr  Henry  Thornton, 
who  has  literally  remade  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railway  system  since 
his  appointment  as  president  of 
that  line 

It  is  believed  in  England  that  Mr 
Thomas,  who  for  years  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  railroad  men's  union, 
want*  Sir  Henry  to  come  to  Eng- 
land a*  railway  adviser  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. It  I*  known  that  railway 
reorganisation  is  at  the  forefront  of 
Mr  Thomas'  unemployment  plans 


the  constitutional  problem,  if  sep- 
arated from  that  of  India,  becomes 
far  simpler. 

VACCINATION'S  VALUE 

Report  of  British  Ministry  of  Health 
Stresses   Risks   bat   Insists  on 
Proven  Value  of  Practice 

"Vaccination  Is  our  chief  protec- 
tion against  smallpox.''  states  the 
annual  report  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Health  "Both  vaccinia  and  the 
art  of  vaccination  have  their  risks 
Yet  in  none  of  the  suspected  •post- 
vaccinal' cases  of  nervous  disease 
has  there  been  any  evidence  that 
the  vaccine  Itself,  or  the  method  of 
vaccination,  was  faulty  ' 

"Since  December,  1927,  five  and  a 
half  million  vaccinations  look  place, 
while  there  had  been  notified  some 
22.300  cases  of  encephalitis  lethar- 
gica.  polio- myelltia,  cerebro-splnal 
fever  g|g 

Cancer  continues  to  exact  it* 
heavy  toll  or  the  maturer  Uvea  of 
the  community.  For  1MB  deaths 
totaled  56.353.  giving  a  rate  of  1,425 
per  million  persona  living.  The  past 
year,  therefore,  again  shows  an  in- 
crease In  the  recorded  mortality 
rate." 

The  records  of  the  success  already 
achieved  by  radium  therapy  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer  fully  Justify  a 
national  effort  to  press  on  with  re- 
search and  clinical  investigation, 
and  to  render  supplies  of  radium  and 
it*  skilled  administration  more  gen- 
erally available 


BOARDED  RUNAWAY 


From  Pnr*uln*  Lorry 
Onto  Harae  a  Back  and  Stops 
Mad  Career 


COALOWNERS  FACE 
ENORMOUS  DEFICIT 


York-hire   Proprietors   Must  Make 
Tp  Wage  Shortage  of  »M .259.000 
to  End  of  1929 


The  London  Commissioner  of  Po- 
lice has  commended  a  youth  of 
twenty  on  his  action  In  stopping  a 
runaway  horse  at  Edmonton  recent- 
ly. The  horse  had  run  nearly  a 
mile  when  two  lads  In  a  motor 
lorry  took  up  the  chase.  When  the 
lorry  drew  level,  one  of  the  lads 
climbed  over  the  aide  Into  the  trap 
when  both  vehicles  were  going  at 
twenty -five  miles  per  hour  He 
tried  to  pull  the  horse  up  by  its 
reins,  but  these  broke  Then  he 
crawled  along  the  back  of  the  mad 


There  is  an  Increase  of  3.64  in  the 
Yorkshire  miners'  ascertainment  for 
September,  the  award  being  9.37. 
which,  however,  to  22  93  below  the 
minimum.  Thl*  deficiency  will  cost 
the  Yorkshire  coaiowners  anything 
from  £2604)00  to  £300,000  in  making 
wages  up  to  the  minimum  The 
last  ascertained  deficiency  to  for 
July,  when  It  reached  £287.649.  mak- 
ing a  total  from  June.  1927.  to  the 
end  of  July  thto  year  of  £8.914.797 
The  present  agreement  expires  on 
December  31  next,  and  It  to  con- 
sidered highly  probable  that  a  de- 
ficiency will  be  recorded  each  month 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  By  that 
time  coaiowners.  It  to  calculated,  will 
have  made  up  wages  to  the  mini- 
mum at  a  cost  of  something  like 
flO.350.000.  It  to  an  amaxlng  figure, 
and  neither  owners  nor  men  ever 
anticipated  the  piling  up  of  such 
a  Urge  deficiency  All  hope  of  the 
owner*  getting  back  even  a  fraction 


entirely  or  partially  destroyed 
This  building  the  owner  made  ovei 

It  Is  now  occupied  by  a  girls  college 
From  the  quaint  old  town  of  Bat- 
tle the  approach  to  Battle  Abbey,  as 
to  to  atlM  called,  to  up  a  short  rise 
of  ground  to  the  picturesque  old 
gateway  with  its  Imposing  Norman 
towers.  Over  the  gateway  are  two 
figures  said  to  represent  King  Ed 
ward  IT  and  Queen  Phlllppa  of 
Halnhault.  placed  there  In  com- 
memoraUon  of  their  visit.  The  long 
wing  on  one  side  of  the  entrance 
was  the  old  Market  Hall;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gateway  to  the 
gatekeeper's  lodge 

From  the  wall  one  has  a  magnifi- 
cent view  over  the  rolling  country 
toward  Hastings,  from  which  town 
the  Conqueror  approached  to  make 
vital  history  for  England  Within 
the  waHs.  without  a  guide  It  would 
be  difficult  to  wander  intelligently 
around  fallen  walls,  over  heaps  of 
overgrown  stones,  to  Identify  faintly 
outlined  boundaries.  Here  to  the 
churrh.  There  the  refectory,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  Chapter  House 
and  the  partially  preserved  vaulted 
chambers  of  beautiful  architecture 
above  which  were  the  dormitories. 
When  thf  commissioners  under 
dir-ction  of  Henry  VIII  visited  the 
place  to  demoltoh  It.  they  saw  the 
practical  value  of  thl*  building  for 
stables,  and  so  they  escaped  de- 
struction. 

What  leaves  the  most  laating  im- 
pression to  not  the  historical  asso- 
ciation, interesting  a*  that  to,  but 
the  astonishing  beauty  of  the  place 
One  to  lost  In  this  labyrinth  of 
beauty,  for  beauty  Is  everywhere 
Time,  with  the  friendly  climate  of 
Sussex  as  an  ally,  ha*  adorned  the 
ruins  with  softening  verdure. 

AS  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

British     Broadcasting  Company's 
Dictum  SeU  Qald  Nones  by 
thr  Ears 


BRITAIN  HAS 
HEALTHY  YEAR 

Annual  Statistics  Shows 
Tuberculosis  a  s  Least 
Severe  of  Five  Principal 
Causes  of  Mortality 

POPULATION  IS  NOW 
M  IRLY  STATIONARY 

Britain  to  almost  within  sight  of 
|  a  stationary  population,  declares  Sir 
George  Newman,  of  the  British 
Health  Department,  in  the  annual 
report.  Just  issued. 

The  natural  rate  of  increase  of 
population  last  year  was  five  pet 
1,000  per  annum,  whereas  the  rate  of 
natural  Increase  In  1901  was  11.6 

per  1,000. 

years  bef< 

death  rates  had  not  begun  to  tall." 

The  year  1928  was  exceptlonnlly 
healthy  In  England  and  Wales,  per- 
haps the  healthiest  of  which  we 
have  record,  the  report  states. 

The  population  of  Oreat  Britain 
In  1928  was  44.378.000— an  Increase 
of  182,000  on  1927. 

"For  more  than  a  generation  the 
i  proportion  of  children  has  been  de- 
of  person*  past  the 


LADY  G0DIVA 


rettchlM 


Town    Lays  Claim 
of  Famous  Bide  in 
Undress 


to 


A  pretty  controversy  has  arisen  in 
Dudley.  Worcestershire,  over  our  old 
and  lovely  friend.  Lady  Oodlva  She 
to  due  to  appear  in  the  local  car- 
nival on  the  pretext  that  ahe  once 
mhahltt  d  Dudley  Castle,  founded  by 
her  ancestor  Dodo  In  the  year  700. 
This  oik  the  authority  of  the  law. 
for  a  prominent  solicitor  has  proved 
it  from  the  archives.  The  good 
people  of  Dudley  regard  such  an 
excuse  as  transparent  as  the  ap- 
parel that  Lady  Oodlva  must  wear 
In  accordance  with  the  old  legend. 
They  want  to  sand  the  lady  to  Cov- 
cntry.  where  she  to  better  known 
and  respected  The  atCQfetion  is  not 
without,  humor,  even  If  the  story,  so 
lar  a*  Dudley  is  concerned,  to  aa 
dead  as  the  Dodo 


Mr.  O.  W.  Knight,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  World  AssoctaUon  Oroup 
in  Tasmania,  speaking  before  the  J  creasing  and 
World    Conference    on    Education  prime  of  life  Increasing 
held    at   Cambridge   recenUy.   re-     The  war  resulted  In  the  propor- 
gretted  that  he  should  have  come  [  Uon  of  children  enumerated  at  the 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Donation  of  ! 40.000  to  British  Or- 
ganiaation  Made  by  Mrs. 
Odo  Qsggg 


14.000  miles  to  the  conference  with- 
out achieving  his  main  object, 
which  was  to  And  out  how  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  university  and 
the  working  man  Their  experience 
In  Tasmania  had  shown  that  work- 
ing men  who  went  to  adult  educa- 


censua  of  1921  descending  to  8.8 
per  cent,  while  tho  proportion  of 
persons  over  fifty-five  rose  to  13.7 
per  cent 

The  estimate  of  population  In  1928 
gives  8.1  per  cent  of  children  under 
five  and  15  8  per  cent   of  persons 


of  thl*  money  by  the 
rising     above  32 
abandoned 


per  rent 


"ANNIE  LAURIF: 


»» 


Judges  In 


animal  and.  after  much  diffi- 
culty, he  pulled  It  up  by  aeialng  it* 


BELFAST'S 


RESERVOIR 


Played  Ninety 
i:i*ht  Times 

Judges  sltUng  behind  a  screen  In 
the  City  Hall  heard  "Annie  Laurie" 
played  ninety-eight  time*  on  mouth 
organ*  In  one  day.  and  "Barren 
Hocks  of  Aden"  and  "My  Nut  Brown 
Maiden"  about  seventy  times  each 
These  were  test  selections  In  the 
Scot*  ton  mouth  organ  championship 
won  by  Quentln  PetUgrew.  of  Kil- 
marnock. 


fg  fSS—  Water 


..f 
ftl 
Way 


Doubt  ha*  been  dispelled  regard- 
ing the  feasibility  of  Belfast'*  13,- 
000.000  reservoir,  the  construction  of 
which  to  to  be  proceeded  with  to 
•npplv  Northern  I  r*  l*J  id  X  capital 
and  the  surrounding  district  The 
HHfaet  Water  Commissioner*  will 
shortly  d^po*'.-  the  1-st.  barrowload 


COST  OF  LIVING 

At  August  1  the  average  level  of 
retail  price*  of  all  the  commodities 
taken  into  account  in  the  statistics 
compiled  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labor  'Including  food.  rent,  cloth- 
ing, fuel  *nd  light,  and  mlscellane 
ous  Items*  was  approximately  63 
per  eent  above  that  of  July.  1914, 
aa  compared  with  81    per    rent  a 


nf  cement  in  the  new  trench  which  month  ago  and  86  per  cent  a  rear 
to  176  feet  below  the  ground  leveL    I  ago. 


We  are  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
nation  of  B.BC.  announcers.,  aays 
The  Bketch  This  possibility  was 
suggested  by  several  London  teach - 
ers  of  elocution  when  discussing  the 
latest  list  of  "pronunciations"  Issued 
by  the  B.B  C  advisory  committee  on 
spoken  English  The  most  debated 
pronunciations  are  Decadence  a* 
decaydence,  ass  to  rhyme  with  lass, 
rebra  aa  zeebra.  vagary  as  vagalry. 
tornado  as  tornaydo.  "I  do  not 
know  what  principles  the  committee 
work  on.  said  Mr  F  A  Hoare.  as- 
sistant education  secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers.  "I  can- 
not see.  for  example,  how  decay- 
dence' can  be  called  the  appropriate 
pronunciation  " 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  LEISURE 

The  London  Morning  Post  report* 
a  series  of  extraordinary  demands 
made  to  the  Board  qf  Ouardlans  by 
the  younger  Inmates  of  Uie  Hamil- 
ton poor  house.  Forced  to  become 
public  charges  because  of  unem- 
ployment, they  harve  apparently 
round  time  hanging  heavy  on  their 
hands  and  poorhouae  hospitality 
not  at  all  that  it.  might  be.  The  de- 
mands now  befcri  the  board  In- 
clude A  dally  choice  of  butter  or 
Jam;  substitution  of  earthenware 
dishes  for  anamelware;  provision  in 
the  grounda  of  the  poorhouae  of  a 
putting  green  and  a  football  pitch, 
wireless  In  the  central  hall 


tion  classes    invariably   tended   to  I  over  fifty -five. 

drift  away  from  the  classes  as  Ume  Instead  of,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
went  on  He  had  not  discovered  |  the  twentieth  century,  children  out- 
from  ,the  meetings  of  the  confer-  ,  numbering  those  in  late  middle  and 
ence  how  that  drift  was  to  be'jold  age.  the  latter  will  be  much 
.itopped.  more  than  twice  an  numerous  as  the 

Mr  C  F  Strickland,  of  the  Rural  forn*r  b*  middle  of  the  cen- 
Communlty    Board.    Lahore,    aald  turY 

adult  Illiteracy  was  largely  a  rural \  The  children  bom  in  1928  num- 
problem,  the  less  advanced  coun- 1  bered  860,267.  an  Increase  of  6.096 
tries  being  those  with  a  predoml  -  I  over  the  previous  year,  which  was 
nantly  rural  population.  In  India 1  the  lowest  number  recorded  for  a 
particularly  the  education  of  sol-  great  many  years.    The  number  of 


Another  notable  gift  for  medical 
research  has  Just  been  announced, 
and  It  to  a  rather  a  touching  one.  The 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Lon- 
don atate  that  they  have  received 
from  Mrs.  Odo  Cross  s  sum  of  £40.- 
000  to  endow  a  trust  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  fellowships  for 
the  atudy  of  tuberculosis.  It  to  to 
be  known  as  the  "Dorothy  Temple 
Cross  Research  Fellowship  Fund 
The  amount  In  question  to  the  total 
sum    received   by   Mrs    Cross  in 


a  "Keep  Off 
thr    ..rW  Signs 


Steps  are  being  taken  to  encour- 
age the  lullcr  use  of  the  Royal  and 
other  parks  in  the  London  area. 
Rt.  Hon.  Mr  Lonsbury.  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  to  following  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  In  remov- 
ing railings  from  the  flower  walks 
in  order  to  give  the  public  a  better 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  the  flower  beds  and  to  walk  on 
stretches  of  grass  if  they  desire. 
He  favors  more  provision  for  mixed 
family  bathing  in  the  Serpentine  In 
Hyde  Park,  and  to  considering  rep- 
resentation* from  the  Sunlight 
League  for  encouraging  sun  bath- 
ing. The  suggestion  made  by  a 
deputation  was  that  huts  with  flat 
roofs  for  the  bathing  might 
erected  Another  proposal,  which  to 
favorably  retarded,  to  that  sti 
of  grass  on  either  aide  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  should  be  set  apart  for 
children's  game*. 

MAY  DESTROY 
OLD  DEFENCES 

Journalist  Urges  Britain  to 
End  Antiquated  System 
of  Or  naments  on  Empire  s 
West  India  Islands 


TAIL  ■  NAGGER 
CLUB  GAINING 
POPULARITY 


Astounding  Success  of 
Latest  London  Organiza- 
tion Attracts  Attention  of 
Owners  of  Canines 


RECALLS  CANADA'S 

UNARMED  FRONTIER 

t  » 

Suggestions  are  made  by  J.  L 
Garvin's  Sunday  Observer  that 
while  Premier  MacDonald  to  in 
Washington  he  should  announce  the 
abandonment  of  England's  West 
Indian  defence*. 

"Let  the  Prime  Minister  announce 
what  la  obviously  sensible  for  us 
and  would  be  Immensely  popular  In 
the  United  States— dismantling  of 
the  remaining  British  fortification, 
small  as  It  to.  facing  the  North 
American  coast  and    the  Panama 


respect  to  her  daughter  s  estate,  no  I  Canal."  The  Observer  urges  "The 
part  of  which  will  be  retained  by  oW  'nmyml  status*  of  Bermuda  and 


The  importation  of  Alsatian  dogs 
Into  Australia  has  been  prohibited, 
following  reports  that  this*  breed 
ha*  killed  many  valuable  sheep  In 
various  part*  of  Australia.  The  new 
regulation*  do  not.  affect  the  breed- 
ing of  Alsatians  or  the  continued 
possesion  of  those  already  In  the 
country  State  Minister*  or  Agri- 
culture, however,  at  their  annual 
conference,  recommended  legislation 
ordering  the  destruction  or  sterllla*- 
Uon  of  Alsatians  now  in 


dlers  had  proved  valuable  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  illiteracy.  He 
suggested  that  It  was  desirable  to 
mftke  one  script  known  hi  all  coun- 
tries and  to  collect  full  statistics  of 
Illiteracy  In  the  decennial  census  of 
each  country. 

Mr  Philip  Cox.  an  Indian  dele- 
gate, told  the  conference  that  thej 
had  not  touched  the  questions  fac 
Ing  India  and  the  East.  Only  one 
European  country  had  tackled  Illit- 
eracy In  terms  that  the  East  could 
understand,  and  that,  was  Russia 
yet  there  was  a  curious  disinclina- 
tion to  atudy  what  Russia  was  doing 
In  the  field  of  adult  educaUon. 

Dr  Dyboakl  of  the  Unlveraity  of 
Cracow.  Poland,  was  Invited  to  speak 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Cox.  a*  he  had  had 
nome  eiperlence  of  Russia  He  said 
that,  under  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment an  attempt  to  abolish  Illiteracy 
by  a  short  cut  had  not  met  with  suc- 
cess, because  If  was  one  of  those 
proposals  which  was  put  Into  opera- 
tion before  the  country  was  prepared 
for  it. 

Mlna  Issa  Khan  Badlq.  Director 
of  the  Persian  Department  of  Public 
Education,  conveyed  to  the  confer- 
ence the  greetings  of  the  Persian 
rvernment  Persia  sent  each  year 
more  than  300  students  to  the 
Western  universities,  and  at  present 
there  were  more  than  760  students 
In  Europe,  half  of  whom  had  schol- 
arships from  Uie  Oovernmenv 

At  the  final  session  Mr  R  M 
Stratham.  Deputy  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Madras,  speaking  as 
the  official  representative  of  the 
Oovernment  of  India,  said  that  the 
ronferenoe  had  shown  that  the 
problems  of  India  were  more  In  Sense 
and  difficult  than  those  facing  moat 
mi  in  trie*  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  people  of  India  torU>  as 
never  before,  were  demanding  edu- 
cation, not  for  little  exclusive 
classes,  but  from  top  to  bottom. 


persons  who  died  was  480.389,  which 
was  34.230  less  than  the  prevlour. 
year 

"There  Is  for  1928  an  improved 
balance  to  Uie  credit  of  births  which 
has  been  effected  by  the  substanUal 
decrease  In  the  death  rate  and  In 
the  Infant  mortality  rate,  which 
now  stands  at  sixty-five,  the  lowest 
figure  ever  recorded." 

The  deaths  from  all  rorm*  of 
tuberculosis  during  1928  was  eighty 
per  thousand,  while  heart  and 
clrculaUon.  229;  respiratory  disease. 
129.  and  cancer,  eighty-one  each 
per  thousand  are  other  figures  dis- 
closed 


WINTER  WEDS  SPRING 

Octogenarian  Widow  Consoles  Her- 
self  by    Taking   (.room  of 
Twenty -Three 

An  amaxlng  marriage  took  place 
et  Woking.  Surrey,  recently.  Mrs  F 
E.  Steven*,  a  wealthy  widow  of 
Vghty-four.  was  wedded  to  Mr 
Cyril  Mills  aged  twenty- three  Mrs 
Stevens,  who  had  been  a  widow  for 
over  forty  years,  is  the  owner  of  con- 
siderable property  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Her  twenty -three -year -old 
bridegroom  to  Uie  son  of  a  local 
garage  proprietor  The  wedding  was 
the  outcome  «%f  an  attachment  of 
some  three  years'  standing.  The 
bride  s  desire  was  to  have  eomeo 
to  whom  she  might  leave  all  her 
valuable  property. 

SCOTT'S  IVANH0E" 


Philadelphia  Lady 


Jamaica  to  useless  and  obsolete  for 

imperial  purposes,  yet  irritates  a 
suspicious  clement  on  the  other 
side. 

"Let  this  good  gesture  be  made 
on  our  tnlUatlve  The  undefended 
Trontler  over  3.000  miles  long  al- 
ready existing  across  Canada  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  must  be  extenued  to 
the  Atlantic  and  to  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world."  § 

SatlafacUon  over  the  success  of 
the  naval  conversations  has  been 
heightened  by  President  Hoover's 
vigorous  denunciation  of  William  B 
Shearer  and  by  prompt  anion  of 
the  United  States  Senate  In  ap- 
pointing an  Investigating  committee 
Although  the  first  reaction  to  the 
Shearer  case  was  one  of  amusement. 
Uerre  to  now  a  genuine  feeling  that 
President  Hoover  has  unmasked 
sinister  propagandist*  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  In  other 
countries. 

H.  Wlckham  Steed  writing  in 
The  London  Sunday  Times,  aaya 
that  the  League  of  Nation*  already 
held  Shearer  fn  ungrateful  memory 
"Now.  quite  apart  from  hto  un- 
witting service  by  enhancing  the 
prospects  of  Anglo-American  naval 
•mderstandlng,  the  League  feel*  he 
has  opened  the  eye*  of  the  blind  to 
nature)  that  certain  forces  every- 
where are  operating  against,  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  Mr.  Steed  say*. 

"American  steel  shipbuilding  cor- 
poration* are  not  the  only  nurseries 
>f  interested  and  perfrrvld  patriot- 
ism in  the  world  It  to  recogntoed 
>n  Oeneva  that  before  the  general 


UNDERTAKERS  FOR  U.S. 

A  pariv  nf  fifteen  Rnttoh  under- 
taken left  London  recently  for 
Canada  and  the  United  State i 
where  thev  wUl  study  North  Am 


Grata,    of  Philadelphia 
as   the  model   for  Rebecca 
in  Sir  Waiter  Scott*  "Ivanhoe     i \, ■ 
story  waa  made  known  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  at  the  Ume  of  her 
visit  to  Ahbotaford  in  1117  Scott 
sent  the  first  copy  of  hto  book  to 
Irving  with  the  letter  in  which  he 
aald    "How  do  you  like  your  Re- 
becca?   Does  the  Rebecca  I  have 
ir.7  pictured  compare  with  the  pattern 
1  given?" 


her  for  her  own  benefit. 

AGENT  EMPHASIZES 
TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Eastern  Empire  High  Commissioner 
Appeals  for  Imperial 
Reel  pro*  it  % 

The  High  Commissioner  for  India 
In  London.  Sir  Atul  Chatterjee, 
made  a  statement  recently  on  the 
desirability  of  increased  use  or  In- 
dian foodstuffs,  and  more  particu- 
larly rice.  In  preference  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  non-Empire  origin. 

Sir  Atul  cWerjee  said'  that  the 
Importance  of  India  In  inter-lm- 
perlal  trade,  though  the  biggest 
market  in  the  world  for  British 
manufactures,  was  too  lltUe  ap- 
preciated in  this  country.  Since  the 
vast  majority  of  her  people  were 
agriculturists,  the  great  bulk  of  her 
export*  were  food  product*,  raw 
materials,  or  slightly  manufactured 
goods.  The  more  of  these  ahe  could 
sell,  the  more  she  could  buy  manu- 
factured good*  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  Indian  masses  had 
been  checked  by  the  fact  that  world 
prices  or  agricultural  produce  had 
not  risen  In  the  same  proportion 
a*  those  of  manufactured  article* 

Rice  grown  in  other  countries  had 
commended  itself  to  British  house- 
wives merely  berausa  It  looked 
prettier.  It  looked  prettier  mainly 
hecause  It  waa  more  highly  milled 
and  poltohcd  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  more  the  rice  wa*  polished  the 
more  nutriment,  was  taken  from  It. 

Another  article  of  general  con- 
sumption In  which  India  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  supplies  of 
the  world  was  tea  This  Industry 
was  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
combination  of  British  and  Indian 
enterprise.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  capital  Invested  in  the  tea 
gardens  of  both  India  and  Ceylon 
wa*  held  by  British  lnvestora.  and 
much  of  the  management  and  su- 
pervision of  the  gardens  was  Brit- 
ish, while  the  labor  was  Indian 
The  tea  plantations  employed  near- 
ly 1,000  000  workers  This  Industry 
was  one  which  the  British  house- 
wife would  do  very  well  to  patron  toe. 

Sir  Atul  Chatterjee  added:  "Buy  I  that  when  he 
more  from  India  and  enable  us  to  Christmas  he  found 
buy  more  from  you  It  is  pitiful 
that  at  present  less  than  one  third 
of  \h*  United  Kingdom  a  supplies  of 
rice  should  come  from  India,  despite 
her  huge  production  and  despite  the 
fact  that  she  could  easily  supply  the 
whole  demand  If  encouraged  to  do 
so.  By  buying  from  ua  more  rice 
more  tea  more  coffee  you  will  be 

raising  the  purchasing  power  of  our  away  from     -  »r-,    H         •  .  .   ,n,  .„ 

cultivator  expending  the    market  g,<e  " 

for  British  goods,  and  doing  some- 
thing towards  relieving  your  unem- 


disarmament  conference  can  r 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success  there 
to  likely  to  be  a  stiff  tussta  with  the 
Interests  vested  in  production  of  a 
superfluity  of  armaments  on  thl* 
side  or  the  Atlantic." 

SOLDIER'S  DILEMMA 


Trie,  to  Aid  De*4H«t* 


Lance -Oorporal  Ronald  Francis 
First  Dragoon  Guard*  was 
tenced  to  twenty-one  days' 
tlon  by  a  court-martial  at  Alders  hot 
on  charges  or  being  absent  without 
leave     m  hto  defence  Francis  aald 


ROYAL  PATRONS 

MAKE  ENTRIES 

Surplus  Funds  Earmarked 
to  Aid  in  Foundation  of 
Proposed  Chair  in  Royal 
Veterinary  College 

A  LMOST  a  year  ago  the  Tall- 
Waggers '  Club  wa*  founded  In 
London  It  ha*  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  astounding  success.  The  club, 
which  to  for  the  benefit  of  dogs 
themselves  as  well  aa  their  owners, 
will  probably  become  Uie  largest 
"doggy  organization  in  the  woi  I  i 

Princess  Mary,  only  last  month 
enrolled  her  two  doga.  Sheila  and 
Patrick,  and  their  numbers  are  R3 
and  R.5  Her  favorite  dog.  Peggv. 
was  the  first  to  have  its  name  en- 
rolled. The  Queen  of  Norway's 
Billy  to  a  Tall-Wagger  R  4.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  dogs  have  also 
joined  the  club. 

The  entrance  fee  and  lire  subscrip- 
tion or  the  dog  are  combined  in  the 
payment.  The  minimum  is  two 
shillings,  but  11  you  are  a  great  dog 
lover  and  can  afford  It  you  will 
probably  make  it  more  The  badge, 
which  the  dog  wears  on  it*  collar, 
to  of  oxydlsed  silver,  and  has  two 
tails  crossed  on  one  side  and  !  • 
number  on  the  other 

The  money,  at  Uie  moment,  to 
being  used  to  help  in  the  founds - 
Uon  of  a  "Chair"  of  Canine  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Oreat  Portland 
Street,  Camden  Town. 

The  badge  acts  as  an  Identity  disc 
for  Uie  dog.  and  the  owner  gets  a 
certificate  of  Uie  dog's  membership, 
with  a  certificate  enUtllng  the  owner 
to  free  postal  advice  on  dog  man- 
agement, hygiene  and  general  In- 
formation during  the  life  of  Uie  dog 
enrolled. 

In  addition  a  little  booklet 
■-ailed  the  TJOJ  Owners  Guide"  and 
a  current  copy  of  the  "Tall -Wagger  s 
g1ve,nU,nC*"  *  m0nth,y  Plication.  •» 
Careful  records  are  kept  of  all 
•TaU-Waggers.''  and  police  stations 
and  dogs"  homes  are  notified  of  this 
careful  registration.  If  a  Tail- 
Wagger  gets  lost  it  to  usually  not 
very  long  before  news  of  him  1a 
mailable. 

*  dog  who  lived  at  Derbv  and  WIM 
lost  ror  teven  weeks.  Eventually  he 
was  found  at  Rotherham  Hto  pro- 
tectors sent  parUculara  on  the  badge 

Inet^H  Tftil-W*M"*  headquarters', 
and  they  communicated  wi«h  hi* 
owner  by  telegram 

Trlxle,  of  Oolders  Oreen.  became  a 
Teil-Wagger  on  June  Ifl      Next  day* 
the   Oolders  Oreen   Police    SU:  I 
telephoned  to  Trlxle  a  own 
Tall-Wagger    71483    was   £  >,i 
Recently  a  dog  belonging  to  a  do. 

Tooting.  8  W  was  Identified  bv 
his  badge  and  returned  home  before 
hto  master  had  become  aware  that 
he  was  lost  The  dog 
absent  only  one  night. 

ANCIENT  EGGS 

WesiUsts  Discover  f  <»*ilk  Prnbabli 
L*"  *>M0t  Year.  7 
Ago 

Members  of  the  Beebe  expedition, 
mak  ng  research*.  In  Bermuda  dur- 
ing Uie  Summer,  have  found  In  an 
obacure  corner  of  the  local  museum 
■  iroup  or  fossil  bird  eggs  of  the 
variety  known  to  scientists  as 
phaethon  flavlroatrla,  a  prehistoric 
UToptcal  bird  The  British  Museum 
ha*  only  one  specimen  or  this  anU- 
quated  egg.  while  the  Bermuda  col- 
lection c.ontalna  five  unbroken  sped- 
mens  recently  round  in  a  quarry  at 
Harriss  Bay  Dr.  C  L  Wood  or 
McOill  University.  Montreal,  believe* 

^aaSaaaWWe  '"d  *****  '00.000 
snd  300,000  years  ago. 

TRAVELING  CAFE 


Foundry  tor   Benefit  nt 
Meet*  With 


A  traveling  all-night  care,  which 
>as  ror  it*  object  the  feesttr**  cf  d**> 
Utute  men  and  women  made  lu 
appearance  in  London  reoenUy.  Un- 
fortunately. It  was  Involved  In  ar 
arcjdent  on  Its  Journey  to  tho  Km- 
hankment.  where  it  eventually  ar 
rived  at  1  30  a  m  drawn  by  a  breaa 
down  lorry,  its  front  wheels  had 
been  buckled  and  it*  steering  gear 
-mashed  In  a  head-on  r.  i:uior  w.th 
a  private  heater  Row 

TIME  WORKS  CHANGES 


his  mother 

seriously  111  She  waa  a  widow  and 
received  no  pension  When  he  re- 
turned to  barracks  he  sent  her  ta.  a 
week  until  May.  when,  finding  that  I  t,..*.t7i 
th*  money  was  insufficient  to  krr 
her.  he  obtained  a  Job  a*  a  llllllasal 
at  £3  5s  per  week  He  wa*  thus 
sble  to  give  hto  mother  fl  5s  week- 
ly   He*  had  no  Intention  of  staying 


7  ^  51*"   a        "  '*<S^ 

n-   svlo^^  ^1  8Ut^  in*'       »  P**»>    The  con  net  jagg* 

n  "tn™1'  the  Bworatat  ha*  dwindle* 

behaved  tn  hto  career  IJ60  In  1014  to  TOO  at  present 


Its  eworda 
ploughshare*  and  Its  military 
racks  Into  dwelling,  now  u  .hutting 
up  prisons  ot  using  them  as  rmdio- 
a«Mng  stations  The  famous  Kil- 
kenn«  prison  was  closed  acme  time 
and  now  the  hiaton.    toj  <.' 

QHgf 
la'.Joc 
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June's  First  "Lame  Duc\ 


AE  11/e  of  little   June  Porny'e    ujilli  <!.«■ 
reached  the  age  .if  right,  had  been  spent 
in  auperlmendmfc,  the  existence  of  dolLs 
MM  until  the  Aiuunin  of  1877  did  she  find  a 
human  being  whose  destiny  ahe  could  ««>nm 
It  happened  ihua     The  atables  of  her  gren.i 
fiither  old  Joylon  Forsyte  «  house  in  .sranhope 

•  lite  where. June  and  Incidentally  he:  rnoliir: 
resided  MB  her  grandparent <  MM  'round  BM 
corner 

Thej  consisted  of  tan  stalls  and  a  ;  ;*e  box 
occupied  bv  the  carriage  horees,  Biownie  and 
Belt*  and  by  June,  pony  Bruce  Above  v*re 
•he  three  rooms  of  the  coachmen.  lirt:ci»  hi* 
wife,  and  little  daughter  the  groom  living 
Heaven  knew  more  preciaeh  where 

One  October  noon,  in  her  long  blue  habit 
Vttfe  ner  apmt  and  her  eyes  looking  up  out  of 
her  flaming  hair.  June  was  lifted  from  her 
l.  n.v  V  -he  .table  .1-.  ■  . 

•That  pony's  artful.  Miss  June,  don't  you 
give  htm  more  than  two  carrots,  or  ell  think 
he  can  do  what  'e  likes  with  you  ■ 

"Darling!''  said  June  in  a  voice  strangely 
deep  for  a  small  child  Having  flv«p  the  pony 
four  carrots,  she  remained  standing  beside  It  in 
the  stall,  fervently  stroking  lta  noee  ( 

In  the  next  stall  the  groom  waa  hlaalng  while 
he  wlsped  down  Betty,  preferred  by  Betters  as 
a  mount  to  Brownie— "an  osa  that  did  that 
throw  you  up  " 

•  Oeorge.  which  do  you  think  1*  the  moat 
beautiful.  Brownie  or  Betty?" 

The  groom  Jerked  his  head  at  the  looae  box 

•  That  oss  la  the  best  lookin'.  Mlas  June" 

"Then  I  shall  give  Brownie  one  carrot  and 
Batty  two-It  lent  her  fault,  la  It.  poor  dar- 
ling?'' 

Having  given  the  carrots  and  had  Iter  capped 
head  nuaaled.  she  went  out  and  stood  In  the 
yard  Better*  had  dlaappeared  up  the  stair- 
way to  his  rooms,  whence  a  smell  of  onions  In- 
dicated that  Mrs  Betters,  a  small .  pale,  puck- 
ered woman,  waa  cooking  steak. 

The  yard  waa  deserted  but  for  a  pigeon,  to- 
wards which  June  ran,  so  that  the  pigeon  at 
once  left  for  the  roof.  Hurt  In  her  feelings. 
June  had  haatlly  gathered  up  her  tall  and  was 
moving  toward  the  house,  when  round  the 
corner  came  a  little  girl  blubbering  Into  her 
sleeve. 

'  Susie  Betters,  what  are  you  crying  for?" 

The  little  girl,  who  waa  plain  and  thin,  blub- 
b^F^d  t«ht*  loud (fi*. 

They  pinched  me;  they  said  I  waa  a  thief 
cos  I  only  took  the  top  what  belonged  to  me ." 

She  displayed  some  pinch  marks  on  her  arms 
and  some  mud  stains  on  her  frock. 

"Who  pinched  you?" 

•The  boys  and  girl*  I  go  to  school  with." 

"Did  you  pinch  them  back?" 

"Nao .' 

Then  I  wlU  Horrid  little  children  Don't 
cry.  -Susie  111  protect  you"  Susie  looked 
aown  half  a  head  and  her  mouth  opened. 

"We'll  go  and  look  for  them  I've  got  my 
a  hip.  They  won  t  dare  touch  you  again.  You 
aren't  brave,  are  you?" 

"Nao."  said  Suale. 

June  swished  the  whip,  which  had  the  thick- 
ness of  the  top  Joint  of  a  fishing  rod. 
"Come  on!" 

They  went  round  the  corner,  followed  by 
June  s  tall.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  children 
•We  ll  go  and  tell  the  teacher  " 
•'Nao." 
"Why  not?" 

•'They'll  larrup  me  proper,  if  we  do." 

'  Why  don't  they  like  you.  8uale?    Li  Is  be- 
cause you  "re  ugly?" 

Susie  walled  again  "Don't  cry.  It's  not  your 
fault  that  you're  ugly 

Suale  walled  the  louder. 

Several  children  had  suddenly 
stood  pointing  In  a  somewhat  vulgar 

June  raised  her  whip.   The  children  nudged 
each  other. 

"Ill-bred  little  children!"  said  June,  quoting 
from  her  governess 

One  of  the  boys  emitted  a  piercing  whistle. 

"Did  you  pinch' little  Susie  Betters?"  , 

The  children  laughed  in  a  still  more  vulgar 
manner. 

"You're  dirty  little  morklns."  cried  June, 
"and  I'm  going  to  larrup  you." 

The  children  gave  before  the  onslaught,  skip- 
ping sidewaam  with  uncouth  noises;  one  of  the 
boys  shoved  June  so  that  the  tripped  over  her 
tall,  and  sprawled,  a  small  blue  figure,  on  the 
ground 

The  children,  pinching  Susie  warmly,  yelled 
In  -nlson.  and  vanished 

June  roae,  her  habit  dirty,  her  whip  gone, 
her  cheeks  crimson  Susie  was  wailing  as  she 
had  not  yet  walled 

"Don't!   It's  babyish  to  cry." 

They  pinched  me  again" 
where?" 

"On  my  ba-aae." 

"Come  with  me.  and  ahow  my  Oran.' 
June  "Hell  soon  astonish  their 
You  shall  have  my  pudding,  too    Oome  on  I  " 

And  she  dragged  the  reluctant  Suale  to  the 
mansion  of  old  Jolyon 

"FYancola."  said  June  to  the  Swiss  servant, 
"this  la  Suale  Bettera.  she's  been  pinched,  and 
atari  to  have  my  pudding  She  isn't  brave,  so 
she  a  not  to  be  frightened  I  want  my  Oran  to 
see  her  pinches    Come  on.  Susie I" 

Still  tugtlng  Suale,  she  paaaed  Into  the  din. 
ing-room 

Old  Jolyon,  who  never  went  to  the  city  cm 
Saturdays,  waa  in  his  armchair  by  the  fire, 
reading  The  Times  and  waiting  for  lunch  to  be 
announced.  Across  the  dlnlng-table  laid  for 
five,  he  looked  at  the  two  small  flturea.  and  his 
eyes  twinkled 

"Wall,  my  ducky,  what  have  you  tot  there?" 
he  said 

"Suale  Bettera.  Oran.  she's  been  pinched  I 
wanted  yn 

She  pulled  Suale  round  to  the  chair,  when 
old  Jolyon  looked  shrewdly  at  his  coachman  s 
daughter 

•  H  m' '  he  said;  "you're  a  thin  little  toad." 
"Yes.  she's  going  to  have  my  pudding    She  • 
too  thin  altogether,  and  she's  too  pale.  Her 
face  is  dirty,  too.  but  l»  isn't  her  fault  ■ 
"What's  com*  to  your  habit?"  said  old  Jolyon 
Did  you  fall  off?" 

•Oh-  no.  I  just  sat  down  In  the  atraet  while 
I  was  larruplnt  thn*e  morklns  and  they  took 
my  whip  and  ran  away 

|  pa    Pretty  pair  of  shoes  altogether' 


*nd  '!.«.-■  hei  'u  -  >.  a.- r ,  •  ,<rM  Ritf  nei  ,.  d 
dinner  and  tell  that  paa-e  rh*p  to  mn'over 
n, ,1  »»••'<••     k'   ■•>.    ■  '.<<■>   ■■.'■II-      Veil  K  and 

get  brushed,"  he  added  to  June,  "before  your 
mother  sees  you  and  don't  say  anything  about 

It." 

The  two  ehOdrtq  went.  out.  In  the  hall 
June  &aid 

!  aani  'o  *ee  Her  fare  washed   Hren.-.rte  ' 
"Veree  well.  Mees  June  " 

During  lunch  June  fidae'eci.  with  difficult  \ 
prevented  by  old  Jolyon  s  eyea  from  tejlint  her 

St'il  V 

When  hei  moth.  •  Mud  gnuidmofhei  and 
K'-vm.-y  had  .MfhdiHv.n  .she  approached  her 
grandfather,  who  had  lighted  his  after-lunch 
i 'gar  and  st^ocj  between  hi.s  Knee 

I  m  going  to  be  Susie  Betters'  friend.  Oran  " 

"Oh!"  said  old  Jolyon     "Mite  like  you— 
plcklnt  up  lame  ducks." 
Is  fiuale  a  lame  duck. 

Old  Jolyon  nodded.  "Shouldn't  be  surprised 
If  they  pinched  her  more  than  ever  now  She 
looks  to  me  a  poor  thing." 

well.  I'm  going  to  protect  her." 

"How?  '  aald  old  Jolyon.  twinkling. 

"I  shall  dare  them  to  pinch  her  " 

"Flrat  catch  your  hare   .   .  ." 

"I  know,"  aald  June,  suddenly    "She  can  do 
lessons  with  me,  Oran,  Instead  of  going  to 
school- 
Old  Jolyon  shook  his  head. 

That  cock  won't  fight.  Coming  to  the  Zoo?" 

June  clapped  her  hands,  then  aald  at  once: 

"No.   I  must  look  after  Suale." 

Old  Jolyon  stared.  It  waa  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  real  nature  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter. 

"8he's  a  poor  timid  little  stick."  he  said; 
"you'll  never  make  anything  of  her 

When  June  had  gone,  he  sat  contemplating 
the  aah  of  his  cigar 

Children!  What  things  they  thought  of! 
What  thlnts  they  thought  oft  She  would  learn 
some  day  that  you  couldn't  go  "protecting" 
every  thing  you  came  across  Sooner  the  better, 
perhaps!  Oenerous  little  thing— though;  giv- 
ing up  the  Zoo  like  that  Lessons!  What  would 


have  her  face 
washed,  and  give  her  * 
good  dinner  you 
go  and  get  brushed." 
he  added  to  June,  "be 
fore  your  mother  sees 
you  . 

Yes.  she  .  going 
to  have  ray  pud 
ding  She's  too 
thin  altogether, 
and  ahe  s  too  pale 
Her  face  la  duty 
too,  but  it  lan't 
her  fault" 


If  he  and  his  son  hadn't  married  such  good 

women,  it  might  all  have  turned  out  very  dif- 
ferent; and  Jo—  Well,  well  I  A  nap!  Just 
forty  winks.  And  crushing  out  his  clgsr,  he 
leaned  back  with  with  eyes  fixed  on  "Dutch 
Fishing  Boats  at  Sunset."  and  his  thin  hand 
with  pointed  nails  depending  over  the  arm  of 
hla  old  chair.    A  warm-hearted  little  thing! 


things,  soap,  pudding,  and  frocks,  she  seemed, 
at  first,  to  exude  as  much  water  per  day  as 
ever,  for  June  frequently  protected  her  from 
the  governess. 

"You  oughtn't  to  make  Susie  cry.  Miss  Pear- 
son. Just  because  ahe  speaks  queerly  8he 
doean't  know  any  better  You  can't  help  It. 
can  you,  Suale?" 
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Junes  eyea  grew  very  blue,  her  hair  seemed 
to  shine 

•  If  you  whip  her."  ahe  said.  'IH  whip  you." 

Suale  laid  the  doll  over  her  knee. 
Stop!"  said  June 
I  wont l"  said  Susie 

June  rushed  at  her  The  doll  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  the  two  children  struggled 

Susie  had  so  far  profited  by  six  weeks  of 
good  feeding  that  aha  waa  the  stronger;  but 
she  had  not  June's  spirit.  The  combat,  short 
and  sharp,  ended  with  June  sitting  on  her 


up  the  doll,  stood 
stood  whimpering 


In  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  two  tood  women 
afraid  of  the  effect  on  her  accent,  and  the  op- 
position of  her  governess,  too  deep  for  words, 
June  had  her  way. 
Susie  Bettera.  almost  unnecessarily  clean,  sat 


water  as  any  educational  exortatlona. 

Out  of  school  hours  June  tautht  Susie  every 
game  she  knew  and  some  she  didn't ;  Instructed 
her  In  dressing  and  undressing  dolls;  delivered 
her  from  the  Italian  greyhound;  helped  her  to 


F.dith  and  Pan  aay  to  that? 
that  you  never  knew 


Both  such  good      every  morning  at  the  schoolroom  table  ahed- 
And  old,  Jolyon      ding  tears  over  her  vowels  and  altches.  Dellv- 
erd  from  pinches,  and  advanced  In  all  material 
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Take  >  flrl  downa'slrs.  Francois 


TTH  his  coat  collar  turned  up  about 
his  neck,  his  shoulders  hunched  to- 
gether to  offer  less  resistance  to  the 
raw  wind.  John  Tupper  trudged  away  from 
the  hospital.  A  atout  man  In  sterile  white 
seemed  to  keep  step  with  him  His  voice  was 
aa  crisp  as  tearing  silk 

"She  can  t  live  without  an  operation.  Dr. 
Enderllng  la  the  only  surgeon  who  can  do  it ' 
properly  His  fee  will  be  .t  1.000  Afterward 
you  must  g«t  her  away  from  this  climate. 
South.  Three  or  four  months  in  Florida  Let 
me  know  in  the  morning." 

A  thousand  dollars!  Three  or  four  months 
in  the  South!  John  Tupper  could  rattle  his 
wealth  in  one  hand— all  that  remained  from 
the  sale  of  his  overcoat.  Jobless  and  friend - 
leas,  where  waa  he  to  find  $1,000  and  the  coat 
of  three  or  four  monthe  In  the  South? 

The  street,  aa  he  plodded  on.  became  a  sod- 
den expanse  of  splintered  planking  which  cov- 
ered an  enormous  trench  being  gouged  out  of 
mud  and  rock  With  n  heavy  hammer  a  man 
was  pounding  something  that  resembled  a  hu- 
man skull.  Each  time  the  hammer  fell  John 
Tuppers  head  hurt  It  was  aa  If  his  skull 
under  the  swinging  hammer,  and  the 
swinging  It  were  the  demon  of  hard  luck.  He 
had  been  under  that  hammer  so  long  that  his 
brain  was  numb.  A  thousand  dollars!  Three 
or  four  months  In  the  South  I 

John  Tupper  waa  proceeding  aimlessly  along 
a  dark  street.  A  strange  light  like  a  halo  waa 
coming 

It  was  a  silk  hat.  carrying  on  lta  crown  the 
danclnt  reflection  of  a  street  light  a  man  in 
black,  wearing  a  silk  hat.  waa  walking  toward 
him     John  Tupper  thought:   "If  I  had  a 

gun  "  Aa  the  man  lit  a  cigarette  something 

amell  and  white  fluttered  from  his  clothes 
John  Tupper  picked  It  up.  It  was  a  card  of 
admlaalon  to  the  auction  sale  of  the  late  Hora- 
Uua  If.  Blbney's  collection  of  paintings,  to  be 
held  that  night  at  the  Art  Auction  Oalleriee 
It  would  be  warm  there 

The  sale  was  in  progress  when  John  pre- 
sented the  card  to  a 
to  the  auction  room  It 
theatre  There  waa  a  lighted  state  and  an 
audience  of  smartly  dressed  men  and  women 
Diamonds  sparkled,  pearls  glowed  A  hsnd 
some  grey-haired  man  at  the  left  of  the  atage 
waa  speaking  in  |  firm,  cultured  voice  John, 
aa  he  aat  down  in  the  rear,  aaw  that  everyone 
was  taxing  at  a  small  painting  In  a  gUt  frame 
which  reposed  on  an  easel  In  the  centre  of  the 

A 


state  A  tall  negro.  In  the  trey  uniform  of  the 
gallery,  stood  In  the  alale  with  his  back  to  the 
stage  With  sharp,  black  eyes  he  was  watch- 
ing the  people  near  John.  One  of  them  aald 
"Ten  thousand"  In  a  whlaper.  and  the  negro 
shouted  'Ten  thousand." 

The  painting  sold  for  $28,000.  Attendants 
removed  It  and  placed  another  small  painting 
on  the  eaael  Voices  barked  out.  all  over  the 
room  Sometimes  bidders  only  nodded  tq  the 
negro,  or  raised  their  eyebrows,  or  wiggled  a 
finger,  and  he.  expertly  interpreting  the  tes- 
ture,  would  shout  a  hither  bid.  When  a  paint- 
ing was  sold,  the  grey-haired  man  struck  hla 
desk  with  a  hammer  It  was  not  like  the  ham- 
mer the  subway  worker  had  used.  That  had 
been  a  crude,  heavy  tool.  Thla  waa  a  dainty 
Ivory  ornament.  It  came  down,  not  with  a 
clang,  but  with  a  tap. 

But  It  hurt  John's  head  Just  as  much.  It 
presently  hurt  even  more.  Each  time  the  little 
ivory  hammer  came  down,  some  well-groomed 
person  had  spent  a  fortune  for  a  fraction  of 
which  John  could  have  bought  life  and  health 
tor  his  wife. 

The  tapping  of  the  Ivory  hammer  seemed  to 
become  louder  and  louder.  Wow  It  was  louder 
than  a  sledge  hammer  It  filled  the  room  with 
reverberations.  It  made  the  building  tremble 
John  placed  hla  hands  to  his  throbbing  tem- 
plea.  A  thouaand  dollars!  Three  or  four  months 
In  the  South! 

Polite  applause  crackled  over  the  room  aa  a 
larger  painting  waa  displayed  It  waa  evidently 
a  painting  of  importance  The  grey -haired  man 
spoke  reverently  of  Its  authenticity.  Its  rarity 

The  bidding  began  at  $25,000  and  went  by 
leaps  up  to  $50,000.  to  $75,000— $75,000  Tor  a 
•auare  of  canvaa  with  a  little  bright  paint  on 
It!  John  waited  In  dread  for  the  thunder  of 
the  hammer  The  bidding  narrowed  to  a  duel 
between  a  man  who  aat  near  John  and  one 
who  sat  in  front  The  voice  of  the  negro  took 
on  a  curious  ferocity.  Prom  $$0000  the  bida 
advanced  ahowly.  a  thouaand  at  a  time  At 
$00,000  came  a  pause. 

John's  throat  ached.  Hla  resentment  grew 
Bitterly  he  said  to  hlmseii  "It  len  t  fair,  bel- 
lying there,  dying,  because  we  have  no  money 
—and  that  selling  for  almost  $100,000  *  ms 
fists  were  clenched  in  desperation  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  agony  He  was  unaware  that 
the  watchful  eyea  of  the  negro  ware  on  hla 
face  His  resentment,  as  he  stared  at  the 
painting,  became  uncontrollable  Angrily  he 
eaclaimed     A  hundred  thouaand  dollars!" 


bum  her  cheeks  cooking  cocoanut  Ice  and 
toffee,  and  prick  her  fingers  sewing  at  dolls' 
nightgowns. 


And  the  negro  triumphantly  shouted:  "One 
hundred  thousand  dollars !"  An  excited  mur- 
muring rippled  through  the  room. 

*T  have  one  hundred  thouaand!''  called  the 
grey-haired  man  "Do  I  hear  one  hundred 
thousand  and  one?" 

John  tried  to  cry  out  that  It  was  a  mistake, 
but  his  tongue  only  rattled  in  his  mouth.  "Do 
I  hear  one?"  The  grey-haired  man  paused 
again  John  roae  halfway  out  of  his  chair  He 
nfted  his  hand  In  a  feeble,  protesting  gesture 
"Ootng  for  one  hundred  thouaand  .  Oo- 
Ing  for  one  hundred  thousand!  Last  call!"  A 
huaky  sound  came  from  John's  lips  No  one 
noticed  him.  Everyone  waa  looking  at  the 
hammer.  "Pair  warning!"  the  auctioneer  cried 
The  hammer  came  up.  John  started  to  trem- 
ble The  world  would  tremble  when  that  ham- 
mer came  down.  It  would  be  the  last  blow  of 
all.  for  It  would  send  him  to  Jail,  "At  $100,000 
.  .  .  Sold!"  And  the  Ivory  hammer  came 
down. 

A  woman  In  front  of  John,  a  whlte-halred 
woman  whose  ears  were  froaty  with  diamonds, 
turned  and  smiled  at  him  People  all  about 
him  were  craning  their  necks.  John  was  cold 
with  terror.  With  leas  than  one  dollar  in  the 
world,  he  had  purchased  a  painting  for  $100.- 
0001  The  negro,  with  an  air  of  deference,  was 
handing  him  a  small  buff  card  and  a  pencil 
Black  type  swam  and  became  readable.  Name- 
Catalogue  number—  Deposit--  Price- 
In  a  moment  they  would  have  htm  arrested 
Too  late  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
persuaded  Dr  Enderllng  to  wait  a  little  while 
for  hla  fee;  that  he  might  somehow  have  man- 
aged to  send  his  wife  South  In  a  cell  he 
would  be  helpless— a  victim  of  1 
chlnery  of  Justice.  That  falling 
dealt  him  the  finishing  blow 

He  beard  a  voice  aay.  There  he  la!  Right 
over  there  I "  And  a  atout  little  man  in  a  wet 
overcoat  came  trotting  over  and 
to  John  in  a  low,  excited  voice, 
words  fell  upon  Johna  ears 

".   •       Too  late  to  bid  on  that 
.   .   .   Hammer  came  down  Just  as  I 
in,  Oovemor  Powier  delegated  me  to 

buy  It  for  him  .  Ten 

Take  It  off  your 

John  huskily  echoed 
lars?" 

-It'a  falrf  the  little  man  cried    "lta  the 
•nuei  10  per  cent.    You  11  take  it? 
I  make  out  the  cheque?" 


When  Susie  was  put  In  the  comer.  June 
Invariably  to  be  put  in  the  opposite 
so  loyal  waa  ahe  to  her  "lame  duck." 

The  two  tood  women  watched  the  experi- 
ment with  equanimity— It  would  help  June  not 
to  be  selfish.  Old  Jolyon,  with  innate  sagacity, 
waited  for  lta  Inevitable  end;  he  had  no  belief 
In  "lame  ducks." 

Trie  end  camo  stealthily  with  every  ounce  of 
weight  that  Susie  Bettera  put  on  from  the  din- 
ners and  teas  she  ate.  and  every  deepening  of 
the  contempt  which  familiarity  slowly  bred  In 
her. 

She  had  ceased  to  exude  water,  her  cheeks 
were  becoming  pink,  and  she  wore  a  sky-blue 
ribbon  In  her  hair  no  longer  unwashed. 

In  fact  ahe  had  come  to  be  "twice  the  child"; 
and  she  no  longer  excited  June'a  compaaalon. 
The  habit  of  protection,  however,  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  November.  It  vanished  In  one 
day 

8usle  had  s  doll,  given  her  by  June,  which, 
following  the  law  of  compensation— advocated 
by  the  then  fashionable  phlsosopher,  Mr.  Em- 
erson—she treated  In  the  manner  In  which  ahe 
herself  was  treated,  possesslnt  its  eoul.  plac- 
ing Its  body  in  comers,  and  harassing  It  over 
her  knee  for  Its  own  good. 

With  the  Increase  of  adipose,  her  treatment 
of  the  doll  became  more  and  more  protective, 
If  not  arbitrary.  It  was  not  long  before  thla 
treatment  excited  June's  concern,  and  the  doll 
began  to  seem  to  her  a  "lame  duck." 

One  Saturday  mornlnt  when. the  doll  had 
been  whipped  and  put  flrat  In  one  comer  and 
then  In  antoher.  her  feelings  became  too  much 
for  her. 

"You  oughtn't,  to  treat  poor  Amy  like  that. 
Susie;  It's  a  shame  I" 

Susie  answered: 

"Why  not?  Shea  my  doll!" 

"Well,  you  shan't!"  said  June.   "So  there!" 

"J  will,"  said  Suale.  and  promptly  turned  up 
the  doll's 


Susie  sobbed,  wrltf  led  and  scratched.  Jun- 
aat  tighter. 

Promise  not  to  whip  her  any  more 
"Shan  !  I 

"Then  I  shall  alt  hare  till  you  do  " 

to  scream.    June  covered  her 
r  hand.   Susie  bit  it 
The  screams  had  attracted  old  Jolyon.  who 
was  In  his  dressing-room    The  alght.  when  he 
entered  the  room,  was  precisely  that  which  he 
had  been  expecting  for  aome  time 

That'll  do."  he  aald  "Oet  up.  June!  Now. 
what,  it  aU  about?" 

June,  who  had  picked 
crimson  and  defiant 
and  overawed. 

"What's  that  mark  on  your  hand?"  aald  old 
Jolyon  to  his  tranddauthter 

She  shan't  whip  Amy."  aald  June,  "I  won  t 
hare  It!" 

"Did  you  bite  her?"  said  old  Jolyon  to  Suale. 
Suale  sobbed. 

The  Instinct  to  protect  Susie  caused  June  to 
aaw  automatically 

-I  began  it.  because  ahes  not  to  whip  Amy." 

Suale  blurted: 

"I  wasn't  going  to  until  she  told  me  not." 

That'll  do."  aald  old  Jolyon  "Olve  me  the 
doll.  Oo  and  ge.  your  hand  bathed.  June 
And  you."  he  added  to  Suale.  "go  home  for 

dinner." 

The  children  went;   Susla    sniffing.  June. 


Old  Jolyon  waa  left  with  the  doll,  a  furbe- 
Icwed  affair  In  wax.  more  Inviting  to  chastise- 
ment than  china;  whose  round  blue  eyes  ex- 
pressed nothing -but  Indifference. 

Rum  little  toads,  children!  Fancy  tettlnt 
into  a  fantod  over  a  bit  of  -wax!  Well,  well-! 
Another  lame  duck,  he  supposed 

He  rear  ranted  the  doll'a  petticoats,  and  his 
e\ea  twinkled.  There  was  the  end  of  Susie 
Betters!   And  Just  as  well! 

Placmg  the  doll  on  the  table,  he  descended 
slowly  to  the  dining-room,  pondering  on  the 
rumness  of  little  toads 

June  came  to  lunch  with  her  hand  bound  up. 
She  would  not  eat  her  pudding,  and  could  be 
heard  whispering  to  Francois  that  It  was  to  be 
saved  for  Susla. 

When  told  later  that  Susie  was  not  to  come 
any  more,  but  to  go  to  school  again,  ahe  was 
silent;  and  nobody  could  teU  what  ahe  was 
feeling. 

It  was  the  Impress  ton  of  old  Jolyon.  how- 
ever, that  ahe  waa  not  unhappy  He  had  al- 
ways known  how  It  would  be 

The  last  state  of  Susie  Bettera  was  worse 
than  the  flrat  Wild  animals  that  are  cap- 
tured and  regain  their  liberty  receive  but  a 
poor  welcome  from  their  fellows.  80  with 
June'a  past  lame  duck 

She  was  soon  as  pinched,  and  tearful  as  ever; 
but,  as  June  nevee  aaw  her,  she  remained  in 
memory  aa  ptnk  and  plump,  with  a  aky-blue 
ribbon,  no  longer  worthy  of  compassion 

Besides.  June  had  found  a  new  lame  duck, 
an  ortan-trlnder*a  wife,  with  a  baby  in  her 


The  Dark  Hoi 

* 

ill*     Octavus  Roy  Cohen  | 

Terrified 
sevens!  1 


fare    'In    runaway  taxi)— Oood 
heaeenel    D-do  you  think  we  ll  hit  anything? 

Driver  I  fervently  I  — I  hope  so.  sir  This  road 
goes  over  a  cliff  a  little  farther  on. 


■  7  UiEN  walked  for'ard  on  the  promenade 
I       deck  to  her  favorite  vantage  point,  the 
wind-swept  comer  beneath  the  bridge, 
where  she  could  gaae  over  the  bow  of  the  ahlp 
and  feast  her  eyes  qn  the  unflecked  aky  and 
the  surging  waters  of  the  gulf. 

The  lacy  quiet  of  the  mid -afternoon 
vaded  the  neat  little,  trim  fruit -and - 
liner  as  It  ploughed  steadily  on  toward  the 
palm -fringed  shores  of  Cuba. 

Ellen  atared  off  toward  the  h orison  Some- 
where beyond  lay  luxurious  Cuba— and  hap- 
piness Somewhere  in  the  old  world  romantic 
faatnrss  of  Havana  Mackltn  Garrison  waited 
for  her.  No  doubt  he  had  already  bought  the 
marriage  licence— and  certainly  he  had  the 
tickets  for  their  honeymoon  trip  acroea  the 
Spanish  Main. 

Ellen  was  superbly  happy,  yet  In  her  eyes 
lurked  the  light  of  olden  bitterness  and  ln- 
memory.  There  had  been  no  honey - 
with  her  flrat  husband,  and  little  in  their 
brief  married  life  which  waa  not  sordid  and 
bitter  They  had  been  desperately  poor,  and 
David  indifferent.  The  report  of  his  death  In 
a  railroad  wreck  had  been  a  shock  rather  than 
a  grief  .  .  .  and  on  the  ashes  of  her  first 
dreary  romance  ahe  had  reconstructed  her 
Ideals  of  happiness 

She  felt  a  pair  of  eyea  boring  Into  her.  Her 
eyea  responded  and  rested  upon  a  group  of 
sailors  lounging  on  the  cargo  hatch  midway 
between  the  stem  of  the  ship  and  the  gleam- 
ing auperstructure  And  then  she  noticed  one 
sailor  In  particular,  a  man  tall  and  broad,  clad 
th  dungarees,  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  straw- 
colored  hair  tossed  by  the  wind. 

Her  figure  gT'ar  tense  She  did  not 
dlatelv  realise  that  her  future 
In  tht  single  revealing  Inatant  All  that  ahe 
understood  waa  that  her  husband  waa  not 
dead  -that  he  stood  facing  her  from  the  cargo 
hatchway,  a  sailor  aboard  thla  ahlp  It  was 
like  David  .  thoughtless.  Indifferent. 
Her  ties  were  hostile     And  ywu  would  have 

"A  Mgamlst  " 

Tea    They  reported  you  dead    Your  body 
I  hear, 
I  am  on  my  way  to 
Mscklln  Oarrlaon  " 

He  winced  Imperceptibly  "Oarrlaon?  I 
remember  him    A  fine  chap. 

"You  love  him?" 

1  a 


"I  am  glad  He  Is  the  rltht  sort.  Not  a  lacy 
neer-do-well  like  myself.  He  would  neve, 
hav,  gone  for  yeara-thls  way-wlthout  letting 
you  know." 

"Why  didn't  you.  David?" 

"I  Intended  never  to.  I  loved  you  too  wel. 
to  live  with  you  when  I  knew  you  didn't  love 
me.  I'm  not  the  sort  of  man  for  you. 

"Oh.  David!  Cant  you  aae  that  you  haven  1 
chanted?  Can  t  you  see  what  you  have  done 
for  me?" 

"Why.  Blen  

"I  can  t  marry  Macklln  now  1  am  not  a 
wldow-I  am  a  married  woman.    There  must 


stain  In  the  morn- 


any  difference?" 
"Of  course  ...   But   not  with  us.  You 
knew  that  our  love  waa  dead    You  underatood 
that  I  waa  merely  loyaL    You  weren't  meant 
to  be  married 

-You— you  couldn't  to  ahead  with  Oarrlaon 
-and  aimply  say  nothing?" 

"Don't  be  absurd  Commit  bigamy?  No  I 
shall  have  to  tell  him  Then  will  come  my  re- 
furn  to  the  States  and  the  trim  forbidding 
divorce  courts  I  am  so  glad  and  so  aorrv 
As  usual.  David,  you  haven't  meant  to  hurt 
me.  and.  aa  usual,  you  have  hurt  me  " 

He  stared  at  her  through  pain-filled  eTM 
"I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  hurt  you.  Ellen 
I  m  no  tood.  But  I  hav.  always  loved  you.  I 
wonder  .  .  . 

"What?" 

"IS  you  won  t  talk  to 
int?  We'll  re 
meanwhile,  don't  be  afraid  I  signed  on  under 
the  name  of  Janaen  Janse,,  u  the  only  name 
I'm  known  by." 

She  promised- -then  sought  her 
She  ate  a  scant 
sleep  would  not 

for  ard  on  the 
neat  morning  the  faint  blue  skyline  of 
waa  faintly  discernible    And  aa  ahe  stood 
»ng  for  her    husband    a   figure    Joined  her, 
resplendent  In  white  and  gold,  the  captain 

"Didn't  see  you  at  dinner  last  night" 
No.    I  waant  feeling    wall     I    took  an 
anodyne— and  slept." 
Dl.  eh?   Too  bad    At  any  rate.  It  s  Just  as 
it  on  deck  Is.     kjjgj  BtgslssJb 
On*    *  »he 
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Captain  "Steve' —Skyrocket  of  the  North 


.  By 
A.  A.  GILLESPIE 


I  AROM  the  tun*  that  he  first  entered  the 
flying  n»nir  a  few  montiis  prior  to  the 
war  until  he  went  to  the  Yukon  Cap- 
tain  Tommy    Stephens  had  never  e*perlen<ed 
a  severe  crash     It  1*  true  thai  v  rule  riving  in 
OM  R    A    F    he  w*.i  5Mot  down    b/  Turkish 
«uns  in  Mesopotamia    and  had    his  engine 
blown  off  his  ship  from  in  front  of  his  vrr- 
eyes,  but  somehow  a  lucky  star  always  seemert 
to  hover  rv.n   i he  flung  career    of  Captain 
Steve 

A  Britiah  plane  dived  down  from  the  shell - 
"Tkeo  heavens  landed  alongside  of  crip- 
pled seaplane  and  before  the  very  mussles  of 
the  hostile  Turkish  guru  Steve  wrapped  hi* 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  "buddy"  pilot  In 
the  HtUe  one-seater  scouting  plane  and  In  an- 
other hour  was  safely  settled  In  his  own  baae 
nursing  a  badly-shattertd  leg  but  happy  to  be 
allvt. 

Memories  of  war  days  and  his  exciting 
battles  above  the  cloud*  faded  dimly  Into  the 
past  ax  commercial  aviation  became,  an  lnats 
tutlon.  and  the  former  war  ace  turned  his  ac- 
tivities to  flying  through  the  peaceful  alr- 
lanes  of  Canadian  skies  Quickly  hi*  hours 
rolled  up.  1.000.  1.500.  1.800.  Flying  wax  going 
over  big  in  the  East  and  It  wax  not  long  before 
■  aptaln  "Tommy"  Stephana  round  himself 
piloting  commercial  planes  as  a  steady  means 
of  livelihood.  That  wax  back  In  Quebec 
where  the  skies  are  not  always  full  of  sun- 
shine, nor  are  the  dutlea  of  a  commercial  flier 
all  confined  to  "sitting  pretty"  behind  the  con- 
trols of  a  swlftly-movlng  mall  or  passenger 
plane. 

Then  came  the  call  of  the  North  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  and  thrilling  career  for 
the  tall,  quiet,  brown-eyed  aviator  of  the  Bast 
The  "Queen  of  the  Yukon,  the  first  aeroplane 
ever  to  be  operated  In  the  Canadian  North  by 
the  Yukon  Airways  *  Exploration  Company, 
had  cracked  up  under  the  strain  of  the  frigid 
temperature  of  the  northland.  Its  former 
pUot  had  left  for  the  outside  following  a  dis- 
pute with  officials  of  the  company,  and  if 
aviation  wax  to  be  given  a  fair  trial  in  the  un- 
conquered  gold  land  a  new  pilot  was  needed 
at  once. 

It  was  a  tired  and  footsore  young  flier  who 
landed  in  the  little  silver  metropolis  of  Mayo, 
Y.T,  one  cold  February  evening  after  the  long 
and  tedious  overland  Journey  from  Whltehorae. 
the  last  lap  of  hlx  longer  Journey  from  Quebec, 
to  take  over  hlx  new  duties  ax  a  pilot  In  the 
Yukon  for  the  pioneer  aviation  company. 
Followed  many  dayx  of  nursing  frost-bitten 
toes  and  blistered  heels-the  inevitable  Initia- 
tion of  ••Cheechakoa"  in  general  on  their  first 
I  tip  Into  the  anowland.  Then  came  many 
days  of  work,  hard  work  with  home-made  tools, 
tearing  apart  and  rebuilding  an  engine  whose 
mechanical  lungs  had  fallen  victim  to  the  froat 
king. 

It  wax  no  child  a  play;  only  an  expert  me- 
chanic could  have  tackled  such  a  task  and 
won.  But  that's  exactly  what  Steve  did.  and 
it  was  not  long  after  the  final  cylinder  had 
been  tested  before  the  Yukon's  new  flier  wax 
roaring  down  a  snow -parked  runway  to  take 
hi*  newly -conditioned  ship  on  its  first  teat 
flight 

How  the  newcomer  could  fly!  Higher  and 
higher  he  seemed  to  climb  Into  the,  cold  blue 
skies  until  the  big.  xtlved-tlnted  plane  became 
but  a  tiny  speck  focused  against  a  mighty 
vault  of  space.  Weeks  passed  quickly,  profit- 
able weeks  for  the  Yukon  Airways,  for  once 
again  their  expensive  plane  was  soaring 
through  the  air-lanes  or  the  North,  carrying 
passengers  Into  former  lna'ccesalbe  placea. 
conveying  maU  through  the  main  centres  in 
the  Interior  and  all  In  all  Inspiring  confidence 
and  a  new  spirit  of  air- mind edneas  into  the 
people  of  the  northern  realm. 

Then  came  the  fateful  day  when  Steve's 
lucky  star  blinked  with  a  fickle  lash  ax  the 


Soviet  Court  Avenges 
Death  of  Atheist 
Poet 


^INE  mullah*  have  been  condemned  to 
death,  seventeen  persons  imprisoned  and 
nineteen  sentenced  to  permanent  exile  by  the 
Soviet  court  In  Samarkand.  Turkestan,  for 
killing  a  poet  named  Hakim  Zade  Hakim 
Zade  was  a  former  Mohxmedan.  who  re- 
nounced hi*  religion  and  began  to  preach 
Atheism  and  Socialism  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  He  volunteered  to  invade  the 
sacred  Moslem  city  or  Shachl  Mardan.  where 
the  prophet  Shachl  Mardan  wax  entombed  In 
1400  AD,  and  where  the  Influence  of  the 
mullahx  wax  strongest.  Thousands  or  pilgrim* 
visit  the  city  In  which  Hakim  Zade 
untiringly  in  his  efforts  to  persuade 
to  throw  off  their  veil*  and  disobey 
Ugtous  order*  The  mullah*,  whose  wrath  wax 
thus  aroused,  led  a  band  to  the  market  place 
where  Hakim  Zade  was  preaching,  aelxcd  him 
murdered  him.  and  caused  him  to  be  drawn 
and  quartered 


Old  Salt  Mine  Still 
Operating  in 
Ontario 


A 


8ALT  mine  at  Oodentli.  Out.,  on  the 
*hore  of  Lake  Huron,  has  a  long  record 
c?  production  From  a  depth  of  more  than 
1 .200  feet  brine  has  been  pumped  from  a  pool 
•  I  the  rate  or  fifty  gallons  a  minute  ror  flfty- 
sevwn  years  It  is  believed  that  the  salt 
beds  ware  formed  ages  asm  between  two 
thick  layers  of  limestone,  and  that  the 
water  from  the  Qreat  Lakes  seeped  Into  it, 
thus  creating  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  pool. 
The  pool,  it  Is  estimated,  u  seventy-five  rest 
deep,  with  the  rreaher  water  at  the  top.  which 
makes  necessary  the  pumping  of  the  thicker 
brine  from  the  bottom  or  the  pool.  By  a  rather 
primitive  primes*,  the  brine  is  transformed  into 
sal'  The  fluid  Is  pumped  into  s  large  shallow 
vat  beneath  which  several  furnace*  are  kept 
eteadilv  burning  The  ,alt  left  aftai  the  water 
t  ax  been  evaporated  Is  periodically  scraped  off 
and.  being  free  from  Impurities,  U  ready  for 


cool-headed  young  aviator  swooped  down  into 
an  ugly  cross-wind  on  a  faulty  field.  The  day 
before  he  had  taken  off  from  the  treacherous 
and  honeycombed  Ice  sheet  In  front  of  Daw- 
pon.  a  dangerous  stunt  in  Itself,  ror  a  raw  day* 
later  the  big  stream  cracked  Its  shackles  or 
Winter  and  with  a  terrific  groaning  heave 
swept  on  to  the  Bering  Sea,  while  the  ski 
msrks  of  Steves  ship  mere  still  visible  In  the 
slushy  surface  or  the  Ice.  He  had  flown  to 
Mayo  that  day.  120  miles  away,  to  the  base  or 
the  Yukon  Airways  Company  and  had  slipped 
the  big  monoplane  Into  the  hangar  ror  the 
night 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  before 
the  climbing  sun  had  started  to  eat  away  the 
remaining  cruat  or  Winter,  the  northern  flier 
had  replaced  his  skis  with  wheels  and  after 
a  mad  rush  down  a  field  of  ice  and  slush  had 
taken  off  for  Whltehorse,  230  miles  away  by 
airline. 

His  wife  and  another  Mayo  woman  accom- 
panied him  as  passengers.  Two  and  a  halt 
hours  later  the  beautirul  chip  circled  down 
upon  the  sleeky  little  town  of  Whltehorse  nd 
Steve  attempted  to  land  on  the  only  fleld  that 
Whltehorse  boasted  at  that  time — a  squatty, 
narrow,  improvised  runway  located  on  a  ridge 
behind  the  town,  There  was  a  sharp  crdes- 
wind  blowing  which  frustrated  his  flrst  at- 
tempt to  land  with  the  length  of  the  field  hi 
his  favor 

On  his  second  attempt  he  sideslipped  down 
lo  make  a  diagonal  cross-field  landing  Every- 
thing seemed  fine,  another  second  snd  the 
wheels  of  the  big  ship  would  have  cleared  the 
tall  treea  which  banked  the  fleld.  and  all 
would  have  been  well.  Seconds,  as  all  good 
pilots  know,  mean  life  and  death,  when  a 
large  plane  Is  nosing  It  at  a  speed  or  fifty-five 
miles  an  hour 

The  badly  needed  second  railed  Steve  on 
this  occasion,  however,  ror  his  machine  hit  an 
ugly  air  pocket,  dropped  helpless,  and  berore 
pilot  or  passengers  knew  what  had  happened 
one  or  the  wings  had  wrapped  itself  around 
a  Jagged  spruce  tree  and  the  plane  dropped 
like  a  rock  to  the  ground  Fortunately,  or  per- 
haps again  It  was  Steve's  lucky  star  still 
guarding  hi*  destiny,  a  small  truck  which  had 
been  left  parked  near  the  edge  or  the  clearing 


"Queen  of  the  Yukon,"  the  First  Plane  to  Operate  in  the  Yukon.  Carrying  Mail  and 
gcrs  between  Dawson,  Mayo  and  Whitehorse 


came  In  the  path  or  the  (ailing  plane  and 
broke  the  rorce  of  Its  rail. 

In  that  one  fell  stroke  of  ill-fortune  the 
famous  "Queen  of  the  Yukon"  dug  her  nose 
into  the  dirt  and  like  a  crippled  eagle  with 
broken  legs  and  shattered  wings  breathed  her 
last  breath.  Nearby  spectators  of  the  tragedy 
pulled  Steve  out  from  the  mangled  fuselage 
first.  He  had  received  only  a  few  minor 
bruises  in  the  crash.  His  wife  had  suffered 
a  broken  wrist,  while  the  other  lady  passenger 
had  received  nasty  cuts  about  the  head,  but— 
they  were  all  allvf. 

Calmly  the  tall,  eren-tempered  flier  Ut  a 
cigarette  as  he  gazed  dejectedly  at  the 
crumpled  wreckage  in  front  or  him  It  re- 
mained ror  Phyllis,  his  devoted  wife,  to  express 
the  emotions  that  those  sad  seconds  held. 
She  began  to  cry,  not  at  her  Injuries— they 
meant  nothing— but  the  battered  plane,  the 
Ul-rortune  Just  when  skies  were  looking  clear, 
it  was  too  much  Her  husband*  career,  hi* 
ambition  and  her  ambitions  were  wrapped  up 
in  that  single  plane  for  which  he  had  worked 
and  struggled.  And.  worst,  of  all.  It  was  the 
only  plane  In  the  Yukon  at  that  time. 


In  the  weeks  that  followed  commercial 
aviation  in  the  Yukon  again  sank  into  the 
gloomy  background. 

Overcoming  Apparent  Defeat 
AS  far  as  the  new  aviator  was  concerned. 
'  It  had  not  been  his  fault,  and  further- 
more It  had  only  been  on  account  or  his  cool 
skill  and  piloting,  even  In  such  a  perilous  pre- 
dicament, that  had  saved  his  own  lire,  that  or 
his  wife  snd  the  other  lady  passenger.  The 
odds  hsd  been  against  him  on  that  poorly  - 
constructed  field.  Gradually  the  people  or  the 
northland  began  to  realize  the  necessity  or 
proper  landing  facilities  and  it  was  not  long 
before  some  or  the  more  optimistic  ones  began 
to  visualize  another  plane  and  a  fresh  start 
ror  commercial  aviation  In  the  Yukon. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  looked  any- 
thing but  bright  tor  the  young  Eastern  filer 
Thought*,  or  (pending  the  rollowlng  long, 
tedious  weeks  In  Whltehorse.  n waiting  the  at- 
rtval  or  a  new  ship  from  the  "outside,"  were 
not  pleasant  ones.  Despite  the  ract  that 
through  his  efforts  the  Yukon  Airways  Com- 
pany had  again  been  able  to  crawl  to  Its  feet. 


the  new  success  had  been  so  short  lived  in  a 
sense  of  the  word  that  the  runds  were  not  at 
a  very  high  ajark. 

All  the  quiet-mlened  young  airmen  could  see 
staring  him  In  the  face  was  defeat,  sickly  de- 
reat  against  the  grim  and  silent  North.  The 
realization  or  the  sudden  ending  of  his  great 
adventure  in  the  Yukon  palled  upon  hfm  and 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  or  many  a  less 
stout-hearted  man. 

Men  of  the  courage  and  persistence  of  Steve, 
though,  are  not  likely  to  be  left  in  distress  very 
long.  Just  when  the  situation  was  looking 
hopeless  a  new  champion  of  aviation  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Livingston 
Wernecke.  general  superintendent  for  the 
Treadwell  Yukon  Company,  the  largest  hard- 
rock  mining  concern  in  the  entire  northland 

i  can  use  a  plane  up  hare,  confided  the 
mining  magnate.  "I  can  use  it  for  exploration 
work,  for  tracing  out  new  mineral  fields  from 
the  air." 

He  was  also  considering  his  mall  and  the 
mall  ror  the  large  Treadwell  Yukon  camp., 

"How  opportune  It  would  be  IT  mail  arriving 
In  Skagway  rrom  the  outside  coulfl  be  brought 
over  to  the  baae  or  the  company's  operations 
at  Keno  and  Mayo  the  same  day."  he  thought 
And  the  trips  that  he  could  make  through- 
out the  country- the  saving  or  time." 

And  time  meant  money  to  Mr  Wernecke 

Pilot  Stephens  was  Immediately  re-engaged 
and  instructed  to  go  ahead  with  the  plana  ror 
the  purchase  or  the  plane  that  he  thought  best 
fitted  ror  the  country. 

Again  Steve's  lucky  star  was  twinkling 
brightly  above  the  career  or  the  young  aviator. 

Berore  the  Autumn  leaves  began  to  rail  a 
brand-new.  all-purpose  cabin  monoplane  was 
on  Its  way  to  the  Yukon  After  much  diffi- 
culty m  bringing  the  new  monster  ship  arm* . 
the  mountain*  rrom  Skagway  to  Whltehorae 
on  flat  cars  the  new  machine  was  assembled 
at  Carcrose.  fitted  with  pontoons,  and  arter 
Its  flrst  teit*fhght  flown  to  Dawson.  The  plane 
was  powered  with  a  400 -horsepower  engine 
and  especially  fitted  ror  Winter  flying  Again 
the  familiar  figure  or  the  human  skyrocket 
was  visible,  ©lazing  new  trails  through  the  eir- 
lanea  of  the  North.   Aviation  had  launched  Its 


EPIC  DRAMAS  OF  THE  SEAS 


The  Historic  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor 


o 


NE  of  the  greatest  factors  In  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  British  Empire  we  know 
today  hax  been  the  self-sacrifice  of  its 
sons.  During  the  past  two  centuries,  the  pioneers 
of  Imperial  expansion  have  pursued  their  aim 
undaunted  by  the  cost  of  life,  material  and 
energy  Lying  secure  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
are  the  solutions  of  many  mysterious  disap- 
pearance* ol  hardy  pioneers  and  the  vessels 
In  which  they  traveled  to  fulfill  their  missions. 
The  true  narratives  of  some  of  these  will 
never  be  unfolded  to  the  public;  but  the  ocean 
bed  has  rorfelted  It*  right  to  others,  among 
which  la  the  tale  or  the  wreck  or  the  Oro*- 
venor  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  year*  ago 
This  East  Indianman.  sailed  from  Trin- 
romail.  Ceylon,  on  June  IS,  17M,  homeward 
bound  She  carried  a  general  cargo  and  a 
number  of  passengers.  Including  many  women 
and  children  With  a  fair  wind  blowing  rrom 
the  northwest,  the  voyage  had  been  ideal  up 
to  the  beginning  or  August. 

Suddenly,  on  the  third  or  the  month,  while 
still  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  wind  backed  to 
the  southwest,  whence  a  gale  sprang  up  and 
It  became  eireptlonaUy  squally  Under  reered 
sails  and  with  no  canvas  on  the  main,  because 
the  mainmast  had  roma  down  In  a  prfvlOW 
gale  Captain  Coxson  was  under  the  impression 
'hat  he  was  at  least  a  hundred  teas 
the  shore  tn  latitude  twenty-eight  degrees 
south. 

The  Officer  *  Mistake 

AT  -half -past  three  on  the  rollowlng  morn- 
ing, a  seaman  named  Lewis  was  aloft 
furling  the  tails  when  he  saw  land  looming 
ahead  out  or  the  darkness  He  immediately 
reported  It  to  the  third  offlcer  who  was  then 
on  watch,  but  the  officer  was  sceptical  He 
•rated  definltelr  that  it  was  only  the  reflection 
of  the  sky    So  Lewis  aflgd  is  work  •  I- " 

meanwhile,  other  in  May  aaw  Iri€  Untl 
whtrh  thay  ware  so  rapidly  approaching  The 
ottcer  of  the  watch  refused  to  alter  course  and 

gg  about,   so  one  of  the  seamen  called 


captain  who  rushed  Out  of  Jus  cabin  but,  alas 
-too  late. 

The  captain  ordered  the  helm  "hard-a'- 
port. '  and  gave  the  necessary  command*  for 
"wearing  ship."  getting  her  head  away  from 
the  wind  and  bringing  her  round  on  to  the 
port  tack  to  run  into  safety. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  before  there 
was  a  grinding  bump,  ror  the  vessel  had  run 
hard  on  to  the  sandy  shore  All  hands  were 
called,  and  great  activity  prevailed,  but  since 
ihe  holds  were  Intact,  and  only  the  powder 
magasine  right  forward  was  Hooded,  there  was 
no  need  to  abandon  ship 

Daybreak  seented  to  bring  better  luck,  for  the 
wind  veered  round,  and  blew  from  off-shore. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  and  the  fore-top- 
sall  was  hoisted  In  ortfer  to  back  the  ship  off.  * 
Thlx  certainly  had  the  effect  of  blowing  the 
ships  head  off.- but,  unfortunately,  It  sent  the 
»tern  hard  on  to  the  rocks. 

Matters  were  then  more  serious.  The  rollers 
lifted  her  bodily,  and  bumped  the  wooden  hull 
time  and  time  again  on  to  the  Jagged  rocks, 
forcing  hole  after  hole  into  the.bottom  The 
holds  were  rapidly  flooding  and.  In  spite  or 
the  strenuous  efforts  at  the  pumps,  the?  level 
of  water  was  rapidly  Increasing  The  water 
was  gslntng  so  fast  that  they  next  cut  away 
the  masts  and  prepared  to  abandon  ship. 

Hoats  Smashed  tt>  in, ran 
f^OTH  boats  the"  yawl  and  the  -jolly  boat- 
were  lowered  but  the  surf  was  too  much  for 
them— they  were  stove  in  and  smashed  to 
atoms  on  the  rocks,  A  raft,  held  together  by 
a  Urge  hawser,  was  then  constructed  The 
rope  broke,  however,  and  the  pieces  or  the  * 
raft  washed  ashore  with  four  of  the  crew,  of 
whom  only  one  was  alive 

By  this  time  large  numbers  or  natives  had 
■■earn bled  on  the  beach  to  witness  this 
unusual  sight.  They  were  amazed  a 
three  men  on  the  wreck  dive  into  the  sea 
with  a  lend -line.  One  or  these  was  drowned, 
bui  the  other  two  who  were  !  astern,  gained 
'he  shorr  a  heavier  rope  was  then  bent  on  to 
the  lead -line,  and  with  the  assistance  or  the 
natives,  it  was  pulled  ashore,  hauled  Uut  and 
last  to  s  large  peak-shaped  rock. 
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Many,  more  especially  the  crew,  gained  the 
shore  by  pulling  themselves  along  on  this  rope 
but,  owing  to  Its  slackening,  nine  were  washed 
away  and  drowned,  while  another  half-doeen 
came  to  grief  in  other  wayx,  all  of  them  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks  One  boy,  a  pas- 
senger, was  wrested  off  by  the  rorce  or  the  aeas 
and  a  very  plucky  rescue  was  effected  by  one 
of  the  crew  who.  at  great  personal  rlak.  swam 
out,  arter  being  severely  Injured,  to  save  him 

Ship  Breaks  Up 

norm  the  tragedy  seemingly  reached  Its  cll- 
msx  when  the  ship  started  to  break  up  The 
timbers  or  the  fore  part  could  no  ;onger  with- 
stand the  continual  buffeting  and  ware  carried 
away  There  were  still  about  a  hundred  souls 
on  board  the  wreck,  including  the  women  and 
children  who  were  crowded  on  the  starboard 
quarter.  About  an  hour  later,  the  ship  broke 
in  two  by  the  mainmast  and  the  breakers  were 
battering  the  remnants  to  pieces. 

Suddenly,  the  whole  of  the  aide  on  the  star- 
board quarter  parted,  feil  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  all  those  In  that  part  or  the 
ahlp  were  flung  on  to  it.  Portunately.  the 
wreck  Itself  made  a  lee  ror  this  Ood-sent,  ex- 
tempore raft,  and  they  were  soon  blown  Into 
smooth  water  Inshore  Others,  who  were  in 
the  fore- part,  managed  to  get  ashore  on  ran.* 
Only  one  remained  aboard  lert  to  hi*  fate, 
for  he  was  helpless  snd  none  would  help  the 
cooks  drunken  negto  mste 

The  native*  were  quite  friendly  but  of  stttftC 
assistance  pieces  of  iron  appealed  to  them 
more  than  anything,  and  these  they  would 
steal,  and  run  away  inland  to  hide  them 
Luckily,  there  was  no  shortage  of  fresh  water, 
ror  many  stream*  ran  In  the  crevice*  between 
the  rocks  A  tent  made  or  the  ralaxen  topsail 
was  rigged  up  for  the  women,  and  later.  aii- 
other  tent  was  pitched  ror  them 

Tool*  and  timber  was  not  lacking,  and.  by 
way  of  defence,  there  were  alx  cutli 
several  firearm*,  but  no  gunpowder 
were  sufricient  provisions  for  sight 
d*y*.  and  the  captain,  who  by  this  time  had 
verified  his  position  on  the  Natal  Coast, 
reckoned  to  reach  Capetown  by  trekking  in 
auteen  or  seventeen  days,  although  be  ex- 


pressed a  hope  that  it  would  not  take  more 
than  ten  days 

So.  on  the  third  day.  the  whole  party,  except 
two,  started  on  their  longhand  perilous  journey. 
Httle  expecting  to  meet  Vith  such  hardships 
and  privations  a*  were  destined  for  them. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  John  Bryan,  a  lame  pas- 
senger, and  Joshua  O lover,  were  better  off  left 
to  their  fate  by  the  wreck  than  were  their 
former  companions. 

The  Trek  to  Safety 

*T*HE  party  or  survivors  continually  came  in 
contact,  with  tribe*  or  hostile  natives,  and 
even  the  rrlendly  ones  usually  refused  to  give 
food  unless  some  articles,  such  an  buttons, 
were  given  In  exchange.  The  •  provision*  were 
soon  exhausted  and  such  food  as  dead  whale, 
almost  putrid  rrom  exposure  to  the  sun.  was 
looked  upon  a*  a  luxury.  Some  of  the  party 
were  so  hungry  that,  on  one  occasion,  they  re- 
moved their  toot  wear  cf  crudely  cut  bullock 
hide,  scorched  the  halrx.  boiled  the  aktn  and 
ate  it  Disease,  poisoning  and  lack  of  water 
claimed  many  victims,  and  others  became  Km 
playthings  of  wild  beast* 

By  this  time,  the  rood  question  hsd  become 
*o  acute  that  the  trekkera  decided  to  split  op 
Into  smaller  parties  of  half  «  doaen  or  so 
And  this  decision  was  not  reached  within  the 
first  ten  or  even  seventeen  days  fn  actual 
fact  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen  day* 
before  the  first  six  aurvteore  obtained  their 
deliverance  by  locating  a 
miles  rrom  Capetown. 

Subsequently,  a  searm  party  of  100  Kurw- 
peans  and  200  Hottentot*  was  equipped  and 
**nt  out  under  the  aetata  rv ,  f  the  aur- 

vlvora.  but  or  the  lie  passengers  and  crew 
only  three  Europeans  seven  Lascars  and  two 
black  servants  ware  round  There  la  reason 
to  believe  that  many  perished  a:  •  d*  or 

the  hostile  tribe*  while  many  of  the  women 
were  forced  into  marriage  with  them 

Today  a  vmall  mushroom  town  ha*  sprung 
up  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  Its  in- 
habitants are  engaged  In  salvage  work  on  the 
wreck  of  the  old  aW 
after  all  these  year*. 


third  btitle  against  the  grim  and  relentless 
forcei  of  the  big  broad  land  up  yonder 

If  ill-fortune  had  been  the  cause  of  Steves 
flrst  bad  smash  in  hi*  long  flying  career,  good 
fortune  backed  his  second  game  attack  against 
the  sky  trails  of  the  Y»:k  n 

Northern  Hying  rracticabte 

ClNCE  his  flrst  flight  m  the  north  country 
he  has  covered  30.000  miles  of  tractless 
skies,  has  added  some  350  hour*  to  a  former 
enviable  record  or  3.000  hours  In  the  air  and 
has  biased  a  niche  for  aviation  in  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  flying  countries  In  the  world 
Nor  is  that  all  During  the  Winter  the 
Intrepid  blrdman  carried  12.000  pounds  of  msU. 
8  000  pounds  of  express  and  a  total  of  thirty  - 
flve  passengers  between  far  distant  points  In 
the  Interior  oT  the  snow  country  Incoming 
mall  which  reached  Skagway  arrived  In  Daw- 
fcon  and  Mayo  within  one  or  two  days  from  it* 
srrival.  Outgoing  letters  from  shut-in  points 
reached  coast  points  within  a  week  from 
the  date  oT  their  dispatch,  thereby  creating 
new  records  for  mall  transportation  in  the 
Yukon. 

Passengers  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  cosy, 
heated  enclosed  rabln  while  being  whirled  m 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  over  long  distances 
which  formerly  would  have  taken  days  and 
week*.  What  a  comparison  between  the  old 
method,  riding  on  top  of  cold,  heavtly-lsden 
alelghs  or  caterpillars,  sleeping  and  eating  In 
•■ramped  quarters  In  madhouses  along  the 
Winter  trail,  suffering  from  cold  and  storm. 

The  old  order  has  changed  In  the  Yukon, 
thanks  to  Captain  Stephens,  the  exponent  of 
aviation 

Yukoners  no  longer  look  dubiously  at  flying 
*  reckless  uncertain  means  of  transporta- 
tion For  Steve  has  won  back  their  con- 
fidence, has  proved  to  them  the  advantages  of 
air  •ransportation 

Don't  think  ror  a  minute,  though,  that  this 
Canadian  ace  who  has  established  flying  In  the 
Yukon  has  had  a  soft  snap.  On  the  contrary. 
The  Yukon  territory  la  a  vast,  white  wilder- 
ness land  during  the  Winter  months,  and  on 
many  occasions  Steve  was  forced  through 
weather  that  dropped  to  forty  or  fifty  degrees 
below  rero  It  1*  corrugated  with  high.  Jagged 
mountain  rangea  over  which  a  flier  must 
climb  very  cautiously  during  a  blinding  snow- 
storm or  In  foggy  weather 

On  one  trip  last  Winter  between  Mayo  and 
Whltehorse.  a  distance  of  220  miles,  which  or- 
dinsrlly  took  him  sbout  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  he  ran  into  a  blinding  snowstorm  and 
«ras  forced  to  remain  aloft  and  fight  the  storm 
for  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes  He  and 
the  lady  passenger  which  he  was  carrying 
were  both  mighty  glad  to  lend  after  that  gruel- 
ling experience  in  the  frost-chilled  skies  On 
another  night  a  giant  eagle  attacked  the 
plane  from  the  bow  while  Steve  was  high 
above  a  saw-tooth  mountain  range,  and  It  was 
only  by  clever  handling  or  his  machine  and  by 
some  tall"  flying  that  th«  aviator  was  eventu- 
ally able  to  elude  hi*  winged  attacker  which 
clung  to  him  for  folly  hair  an  hour. 

A  short  time  ago,  at  the  close  or  his  Winter 
flying  ccntract.  Captain  Stephen*  and  his 
charming  little  wire  left  the  North  on  a  well- 
earned  holiday.  It  la  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  go  back  a*  Steve  1*  Interested  In  a  min- 
ing concern  In  Northern  Ontario  and  during 
the  next  several  months  following  hi*  vacation 
wiD  pilot  a  plane  through  the  sky  lanes  or  the 
Northern  Ontario  goldflelds  on  special  ex- 
ploration work. 

But  whether  he  ever  returns  North  or  not 
thU  Intrepid  air  viking  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  resident*  of  the  gold  land  a*  the 
"human  skyrocket"  who  put  commercial  avia- 
tion on  the  map  as  far  as  Ihe  Yukon  district 
I*  concerned. 


Over  $1,000JHM)  Cash 
Distributed  Among 
Employees 

\f  OR*  th*n  » 1.000,000  in  cash  ha*  just  been 
bestowed  upon  295  employees  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  when  Mr  Bamberger,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  company,  took  this  way 
or  recognising  the  service*  of  men  and  wo  *J 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
ror  fifteen  years  or  more  It  had  been  known 
a  month  previously,  when  the  sale  of  L.  Bam- 
berger St  Company  to  R  H.  Macy  *z  Com- 
pany was  announced  that  Mr  Bamberger 
would  liquidate  hi*  obligation*"  to  hi*  veteran 
employees,  although  the,-  were  lo  keep  their 
positions  under  the  new  management.  The 
Arm  has  had  no  general  pension  policy,  and 
Mr  Bamberger  had  considered  a  plan  of  an 
nultle*.  In  the  end  ho  let  the  recipient* 
choose  between  these  and  cash.  The  unani- 
mous decision  was  for  the  latter  Individual 
gifts  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $20,000,  It  wa*  said 


Ixyve's  Labor  lA>st 


t  I K  did  not  marry  her  beeai 

She  was  invariably  delighted  to  see 
She  gave  up  smoking  for  hi*  sake 
She  never  contradicted  him. 
She  elways  showed  tactful  consideration  ror 
hi*  pocket  when  they  were  out  together 

She  trequentiy  averred  that  ne  was  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  known  who  really  under- 
stood her. 

400  laughed  merrily  at  hi*  f-ebl/wt  w»<- 


quest  ten  of  divorce 


nf 


Mile-High  Railuay 


Do  you  like  mountaineering  ay  means 
railways?  If  so.  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  you 
have  now  another  mountain  to  conquer  It  la 
the  Nebelhorn.  7J00  reet  alv-  >■  n>*-i*.» 
the  Bavarian  Alp*  The  Nebelhorn  'able  rail 
w.y  1*  over  thre*  mile*  In  kni'h  »n<1  will  be 
the  longest  suspension  railway  In  trie  world 
The  longest  span  between  two 
pillar,  is  about  3.200  feet. 


tupp«rttng 
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Lord  Queenborough  Did 
Noi  Ask  Favors  in 
Woolly  West 

I  ORl)  t^uee nboroug h  who  li  «•  prcaeut 
^  louring  Canada  in  (he  interest  of  the 
Investor,  is  one  of  the  f«* 
interesting  person  illtlti 
fipan  the  glorious  close  of 
the  last  century  In  Eng 
land 

Aji  a  member  of  the 
Paget  family  the  head  of 
which  t.i  the.  Marquess  of 

A  I  H[  If       k        W  1 1 1  C  tl      1 14\iK     Lif^J  I 

famous  tt  English  history 
sim  c  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lord  vjueenborough.  lit  his 
>outh  AJiucrlr  Hugh  Paget, 
choif     au  adventurous 

.me  of  thl 

afforded  him 

Over  forty  vears  ago  he  went  to  the  wildest 
imd  most  adventurous  place  he  could  think  of 
the  American  West  He  arrived  In  Montana 
before  the  railway  to  the  Pacific  Coaat  was 
completed  and  drove  200  miles  in  a  buggy  over 
the  bald  prairie  to  the  ranch  where  he  was 
to  work 

As  soon  as  Lord  Queenborough  set  foot  on 
Canadian  soil  memories  began  to  reawaken 
of  that  gay  and  careless  time  He  said  to  an 
interviewer  1  remember  as  If  it  were  yester- 
day my  arrival  on  the  Montana  ranch  It 
happened  that  the  cowboys  were  holding  a 
race,  a  100- yard  dash  on  foot,  the  *ery  day  I 
arrived  They  were  not  used  to  running  and 
their  muscles  had  become  stiff  from  being  in 
the  saddle  all  day  long  for  many  years,  so  I 
won  that  race  very  easily  It  immediately  put 
me  on  a  good  footing  with  the  cowboys  and 
when  we  rode  into  Mile  City  that  night  for  a 
celebration  our  crowd  met  the  cowboys  of  an- 
other ranch  and  Immediately  began  to  brag 
that  they  had  a  runner  In  their  outfit  whom 
no  one  could  beat.  A  bet  was  quickly  made 
and  the  race  was  to  take  place 
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Aged  Missionary  Still  Active 


I NO 


DIAN8  dressed  only  in  the  sftfcs*  of  ayfll 
Red  men  who  were  thorough 
savage*  and  made  war  on  the  whites 
Miles  and  miles  eg  desolate  country  where  no- 
madic tribe*  wandered  None  of  the  comforts 
of  the  meet  northerly  trading  post  of  today 

That  was  the  task  which  confronted  Adrian 
Gabriel  Modes  in  British  Columbia  half  a 
century  ago.  while  Father  Merle*  conducted 
the  mission  at  Lac  Levhachc  on  the  Cariboo 
"agon  road  That  Is  the  scene  he  looks  back 
on  today  with  happy  memories  and  thought* 
of  a  job  well  done.  For  Father  Morice  is  still 
sltve  but  his  long' beard  Is  turning  white  and 
he  is  in  his  seventieth  year  Today  he  claims 
that  he  is  the  oni,  living  missionary"  who  has 
seen  the  Indians  at  their  wildest,  the  red  man 
tsrbed  In  blankeu  and  skins  the  sbonginee 
who  on  rare  occasions  killed  the  white  man  in 
»«v»ge  frensy 

Like  the  cloistered  monks  of  past  centuries 
It*   Father  a  a  Monce.  Oil!    new  residing 
Winnipeg  Manitoba,  is  one  of  the  original 


intellectual,  of  the  West 
-Mhropologlsr  atorglpf] 
lecturer,  publisher 


He  u  or  has  been 
author  musician, 
newspaper    editor  pjjj 
ingrapher.    stenographer     lexicographer,  ex- 

jack-of- 


cartogrepher-ln  short. 


sufficiently  exciting  and  put  forward  the 
of  a  hurdle  race 

This  idea  was  adopted  with  acclamation 
and  a  course  was  set  In  the  only  street  of  the 
town,  the  hurdles  consisting  of  furniture  out 
of  the  only  hotel.  Twenty  cowboys  with  heavy 
boots  and  spurs  dashed  at  the  hurdles  and 
there  was  many  a  spill  Near  the  end  of  the 
race  my  spur  caught  In  a  sofa  and  I  went 
headlong,  with  my  nose  on  the  ground.  I 
thought  I  had  lost  the  race,  but  the  spectators 
urged  me  to  go  and  I  picked  myself  up  to  con- 
tinue. Much  to  my  surprise  I  came  In  first 
notwithstanding  my  spill."  he  said 

Lord  Queenborough  s  eye  glistened  when  he 
w»s  told  of  the  Calgary  stampede,  where  the 
rituals  of  the  Wild  West  days  are  observed  once 
s  year  I  must  see  that  before  I  die. •  he 
said.  He  earned  an  enviable  reputation  among 
the  cowboys  in  the  region  for  his  skill  in  sub- 
duing steeri  and  throwing  the  lariat  When 
civilisation  finally  conquered  these  regions  the 
West  lost  its  glamor  for  him.  and  he  turned  his 
attention  to  business  First  In  western  cities 
and  later  in  New  York  he  beceme  a  successful 
business  man  But  the  New  World  could  not 
hold  his  interest  for  good  and  In  1M1  he  re- 
turned to  England  to  Lake  up  politic*.  He  sat 
In  the  House  of  Commons  from  ItlO  to  1117 
for  Cambridge  and  In  1911  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  In  recognition  of  political  services 
during  the  war. 

He  did  not  neglect  his  America*  business 
ventures.  He  became  the  president  of  the 
Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railway  In  Mexico  and 
s  director  of  many  Important  American  busi- 
ness enterprise*. 

In  recent  years  Lord  Queenborough  turned 
his  attention  to  Canada  He  became  Identified 
with  a  group  of  British  and  Canadian  finan- 
clers  who  are  attempting  to  stimulate  the  In- 
lerest  of  the  small  British  Investor  In 
dlan  securities 


piorer  and 
sl.-tradej 

Father  Monce  ha,  ,„*„,.  cUUms  tc  famt 
ihe  greatest  mark.*  of  success  in  his  own  esti- 
mation are  He  was  the  first  bachelor  of  arts 
and  the  first  master  of  art*  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  he  has  been  admitted  wttn- 
out  payment  Into  at  least  a  doaen  scientific 
societies;  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  made 
the  first  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Institute;  his  great  four-volume  Htotory 
of  the  Oathollc  Church  in  Western  Canada 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  and  he 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  fne  Oeographlc 
Society  of  Paris  for  a  map  of  British  Columbia 
h«  made  in  the  early  days  This  last  award 
came  to  him  as  a  complete  surprise  as  he  had 
not  even  sent  the  society  a  copy  of  the  map 

But  the  aged  priest  will  soon  have  another 
accomplishment  to  add  to  his  "Jobs  well  done 
He  I*  now  finishing  whet  he  calls  "the  greatest 
work  of  my  life  "  It  Is  a  huge  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  the  language*  end  dialects  of  the 
Indian  tnbee  along  the  Pacific  coast  The 
book  Is  soon  to  be  published  and  will  hsve 
about  fOO  pag«s  and  cost  nearly  f a  000  to  print 
The  combined  grammar  and  dictionary  is  er- 


Rev.  Father  Morice.  O  M  l. 


Trooper  Did  !Sot  Value 
Churchill'*  Life  So 
Very  Much 


\ 


OOOD  many  of  the  numerous  yarns  be- 
ing told  about  the  Right  Honorable 
Winston  Churchill,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Victoria,  relate  to  the  supposedly  high  re- 
gard he  has  i 

for  himself  Even  when  he  waa  a 
respondent  In  South  Africa  just  after  Oom 
Paul  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
British  Empire  Churchill's  self-esteem  Is  re- 
puted to  have  been  Napoleonic 

But  whatever  his  defect*,  those  who  knew 
him  in  South  African  days  declare  without 
reeerve  that  young  Churchill  was  no  coward. 
Indeed,  though  a  newspaper  man  and  a  sup- 
posed non-combatant,  he  naturally  gravitated 
to  the  firing  line  and  ultimately  was  attached 
in  a  eeml -military  capacity  to  the  South 
African  Light  Horse,  a  particularly  fine  body 
of  Irregulars  more  familiarly  known  in  those 
days  as  •  Cock  y  oil  birds ." 

In  this  capacity  he  took  part  In  a  hot 
skirmish  near  Dewstsdorp  His  saddle-girth 
wss  sh.M  through  his  horse  bolted  and  threw 
him  and  Churchill  found  himself  armed  with 
only  a  revorver  close  to  a  Boer  detachment 

HI*  retreat  from  thence  was  swift  and 
strategic,  but  the  Boer  pursuit  we*  even  swifter 
Churchill,  having  spent  some  week*  In  prison 
csmp  at  Pretoria,  had  no  yearning  for  a  re- 
turn visit,  but  he  felt  m 

Right  then  a 
Churchill  hailed  him 

The  man  halted,  and  Churchill 
behind  him.  gripping  the  horee* 
he  trooper's  body  to  steady  himself  A  fual- 
lade  of  Borr  bullets  came  speeding  after  them 
The  horv  bjm  hit.  but  gallantly  s'aggeeeQ  on 
till  it  bore  it*  double  burden  to  a  place  of 
safer t 

Then  the  animal  collapsed 
The  trooper  wept  and  then  swore  and  then 
I  -v  suain    rhurchiU  sought  to  coaaoto  him 

iife 

Whan  »hat  amount  to?"  snorted  the  ba- 


the 


Mongolian  Pheasants 
ISot  Chinks,  Member 
Discovers 

^RTXNTAL  encroachment  upon  the  business 
life  of  she  British  Columbia  Coast  cities 
is  once  again  a  live  Issue  There  was  a  time 
when  Chinamen  confined  their  activities  large - 
lv  to  laundry  work,  but  they  now  engage  in 
fifty-three  different  classes  of  business 

In  Vancouver  a  special  civic  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
this  If  it  Is  decided  to  invoke  the  help  of 
Parliament  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
enlisting  the  services  of  W  O.  McQuarrie. 
Member  for  New  Westminster,  who  ha*  al- 
ready spoken  often  and  at  length  against 
Oriental  penetration. 

Quite  recently  Mr  McQuarrie  happened  to 
overhear  a  conversation  from  which  he 
gathered  that  arrangement*  had  been  made 
f  bring  i.ew  Mongolian*  to  Canads.  and  that 
the  first  party  of  2*0  was  to  be  placed  nrs. 
MeUlardvUle-or  so  It  sounded  to  the  New 
Westminister  Member 

'  Did  you  say  they're  going  to  turn  250  Mon- 
golian* loose  near  Malllardvtlle?'  he  asked 
'That's  a  French -Canadian  settlement  in  my 
district  and  I'm  certainly  going  to^have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that!  I  d  like  to  know  why 
I  haven't  been  consulted! ' 

"It  Isn't  Malllardvllle  in  Brlti*h  Columbia, 
bot  MUlarvine  In  Alberta."  he  was  Informed 
"And  why  should  you  be  consulted,  anyway? 
You're  not  particularly  interested  In  game,  are 
you?" 

Game?    Gam*7"  exclaimed  the  perplexed 
Mr.  McQuarrie     What  has  that  to  do  with  It? 
I  thought  you  were  talking  about  Chinamen 
Not  at  all.   came  the  laughing  explanation 
We  were  discussing  the  shipment  of  Mon- 
golian pheasant*  there  being  brought  In  by  the 
Alberta  fish  end  gam*  association 
"Oh!"  said  Mr   MeQuarrte.  much  relieved, 
that  *  a  bird  of  another  color!" 


rsnged  In  a  unique  style,  one  that  he  devised 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  Like 


A  Gracious  Excuse 


QNE  of  the  brilliant  weddings  In  8t.  Mar- 
garets. London,  this  Summer  was  that 
of  Miss  Wanda  Holden  and  the  Hon  C  W 
Balllie-HamlMton.  MP  Miss  Holden.  whose 
father.  Major  Norman  Holden.  ■  one  of  the 
outstending  figure*  In  the  world  of  commercial 
•polities  and  finance  in  England.  Included  In 
her  list  of  wedding  guests  H  Q.  Wells,  the 
famous  writer,  who  Is  an  old  friend  of  the 
family. 

In  excusing  himself  from  being  present  at 
the  wedding  Mr  Wells  sent  a  characteristically 
attractive  letter,  saying 

"I  am  not  really  respectable  enough  to  go  to 
beautiful  marriages  at  St  Margaret's,  my  dear 
Wanda  If  I  came  to  your  wedding  I  should 
only  burst  Into  tears  and  make  a  scene,  but  I 
do  hope  you  are  going  to  be  as  happy  as  you 
sre  delightful."  concluded  Mr  Well*,  enclosing 
his  gift  to  the  bride 


Naming  Flowers 


Many  of  our  garden  flowers  are  named  after 
varloua  persons  The  cemellas  take  their  name 
from  Oeorge  Kernel,  a  Jesuit  traveler.  The 
dahlia  was  named  after  Dahl.  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist, the  fuchsia  after  Leonard  Fuch*.  a 
Oerman. 


Paper  Resists  Heat 

A  rag  fibre  permanent  ledger  paper  has  been 
developed  by  a  manufacturing  concern  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  State*  Bureau  of 
8t»ndards  It  remains  practically  unaffected 
when  heated  for  seventy-two  hours  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100  degree*  centigrade 


He— Man  do  not  paint  their  face*!" 
She  « snappishly i— No.  they're  far  too  busy 
the  town!" 


Thomas  Carlyle.  who  lost  his  only  copy  or  "The 
French  Revolution"  when  a  son  ant  girl  started 


Her  Harp  Reproduces 
Olden  Melodies 
Of  Quebec 

COME  years  ago.  when  a  little  American  girl 
wa*  at  school  at  King*  Hall.  Compton. 
Quebec,  she  spent  her  leisure  hour*  In  visit- 
ing French-Canadian  farmers  within  reach 
of  the  school.  Child  as  she  was.  she  loved  their 
simple  hospitality,  the  cheeiines*  of  their 
crowded  home*  with  the  Inevitable  infant* 
creeping  about  the  kitchen  floor*  She  loved 
their  old  songs,  too.  and  later  on  when  she  had 
returned  to  New  York  and  to  the  intensive 
study  of  music  the  old  songs  clung  to  her  mem- 
ory. Then  suddenly  French -Canadian  folk 
songs  became  a  sort  of  fashion  and  the  music 
was  made  available  in  printed  form  for  study 
8o  the  little  musician  revelled  In  the  lovely 
old  melodies  and  found,  to  her  delight,  that 
her  chosen  instrument,  the  harp,  was  an  al- 
most Ideal  medium  for  their  interpretation 
That  little  musician  eu  Miss  E  Murray  Paret, 
who  1*  this  8ummer  installed  as  soloist  at  the 
Manolr  Richelieu.  Murray  Bay  In  the  great 
rose  and  grey  drawing-room  she  sit*,  cloae  to 
the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Champlaln.  both 
of  them  about  the  one  age.  the  pictured  chate- 
laine of  L  Ablution.  Champlains  home  at 
Quebec,  and  the  bobbed  hair  harpist  Interpret- 
ing songs  which  even  then  were  familiar  to 
the  first  Inhabitants  of  Quebec 

There  is  something  Inexpressively  delicate 
and  lovely  In  the  old  songs  of  court  and  cottage 
a*  they  are  interpreted  upon  the  harp,  and 
the  drawing-room  1*  hushed  while  Miss  Paret 
plucks  from  the  strings  of  her  great  harp  the 
melodies  already  becoming  so  familiar  to  us. 

Mies  Paret  was  a  student  for  five  years  at 
King's  Hall.  Compton.  Quebec  She  studied 
musfc.  specialising  In  the  harp,  first  at  Dr. 
Damroech's  school,  the  Tvwtltufe  of  Musical 
Art.  to  New  York,  end  later  with  Mildred 
Dilllng.  internationally  known  as  a  concert 
harpist 
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Indian-English 

»W0H  boot  thirteen  rosy*  to  complete  sod  us 
<  uly  copy  was  destroyed  in  k  fire  at  Duck  Lake. 
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ma  the  manuscript,  this  Canadia; 
k**n   kttfcMf] npher  **eg  Mjffereii  •-<  t*3 
ss  by  Are    Father  Morice  prepared  an 
dictionary   some   year,  ago 


Indian  dialect*,  according  to  Father  Morice. 
are  the  most  difficult  In  the  world  to  master 
In  the  language  of  one  of  ihe  KrlUsh  Columbia 
tribes  the  verb  "to  put"  has  100.000  synonyms 
He  state*  that  he  actually  tabulated  60.000  of 
these  and  that  he  1*  sure  there  are  40,000  more. 

It  was  forty-nine  year*  ago  that  Father 
Morice  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Interior  of  British  Columbia  from  his 
birthplace  In  Mayenne,  France  He  was  born 
there  Just  seventy  years  ago,  on  August  27.  1&50 
Victoria,  B.C.  when  Father  Morice  arrived 
nr  re.  was  a  little  village  of  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants A*  there  was  no  transcontinental 
railroad  across  Canada  in  those  days  the  trip 
lo  Victoria  had  to  be  made  by  boat  from  San 
Francisco. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  priest  worked 
among  the  Indians,  carrying  Christianity  to 
the  wild  Chllcotln  tribe,  teaching  them  to  read 
and  write  by  mean*  of  helrogiyphlc  language 
called  the  Dene  Syllabary  which  he  Invented 
himself,  and  doing  countless  task*  to  improve 
their  manner  of  living  He  even  had  a  print- 
ing press  out  from  Montreal  on  which  he 
printed  book*  and  newspapers  in  the  new 
tongue  he  devised 

Father  Morice  came  close  to  losing  hi*  life 
several  times  when  savage  tribes  threatened 
him  with  death  If  he  continued  his  work.  That 
wa*  In  the  early  days  among  them  when  the 
Indian*,  particularly  the  wild  Chllcotln*.  ob- 
jected to  the  inroads  of  the  white  man  The 
priest  knew  their  threat*  were  not  Idle  ones  a* 
whites  had  been  killed  by  the  redmen  a  short 
time  before  He  persisted  In  hi*  work,  how- 
ever, and  managed  to  win  their  friendship. 

Ill  health  forced  the  missionary  to  return  to 
civilization  twenty-five  years  ago.  but  he  has 
not  forsaken  his  flock.  At  his  home.  200  Aus- 
tin Street.  Winnipeg,  he  still  write*  for  them 
and  of  them  Altogether  he  ha*  had  published 
seventeen  volume*  and  his  mammoth  diction- 
ary will  soon  be  a  fitting  climax  to  hi*  life's 
work 


Mutually  Satisfactory 

1_J£  was  In  London  for  the  first  time,  and 
A  1  his  uncle,  a  stockbroker,  was  showing  him 
round  Throgmorton  Street 

"Why  Is  that  little  fat  marf  winking  and 
whispering  to  all  those  others?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"Oh."  returned  hi*  uncle.  "pes  Just  bought 
in  the  stock  of  an  oil  company  dirt  cheap." 

The  visitor  looked  about  him  and  noticed 
another  man  who  wa*  also  whispering  and 
chuckling  to  some  friends. 

"What  Is  he  so  pleased  about 7"  he  asked  hi* 
uncle. 

"Oh."  was  the  reply,  "he  s  the  man  who  sold 
the  stocks." 


»KV|\,.TI»N 


An  Old  One 


A   YOUNG  man  had  been  trying  his  wit  on 
his  fellow  passenger*  In  the  train,  and 
they  were  getting  tired  of  it     When  an  old 
man  In  the  comer  spoke  up.  they  listened  with 
Interest. 

"Here,  young  man,"  said  he.  "Two  persons 
were  walking  down  the  street.  One  wa*  tall, 
the  other  short  The  tall  one  wa*  the  short 
one's  son.  but  the  short  one  was  not  the  tall 
one's  father 

"That  s  impossible."  said  the  young  fellow, 
after  puzzling  for  a  while. 

'  No.  it's  a  fact.'  said  the  older  man. 

"What  relation,  then,  wa*  the  short  on*  to 
him?"  # 

"His  mother." 


Toronto  Studeni  in  trt 

H  ins  Fame  in 

France 

r^AROLINE  Armlngton.  the  Canadian-born 
srttat  whom  France  has  taken  to  her 
heart  a*  a  real  daughgter  of  the  republic,  has 
more  than  one  claim  to 
distinction.     Not  only 
she  achieved  fame  among 
the  Bjrittfl)  and  »rt  tngggg  of 
her  adopted  country  a*  the 

ein.iv  Wfiiai.  HUfhOl  ■  I 
France,  but  also,  frequent- 
ly, much  to  her  own  dis- 
may, she  has  excited  more 
attention  than  sne  haa  de- 
sired, by  her  peculiar 
method  of  outdoor  sketch- 
ing. 

For  Mrs.  Arming  ton.  ever 
since  she  gave  up  painting 
to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  engraving, 
after  selling  one  of  her  canvasses  to  the 
French  Oovernment.  I«t*  made  all  her  sketches 
directly  on  the  waxed  plate  with  her  etching 
needle.  Now.  occasionally  an  etcher  may  like. 
z»  a  special  "stunt."  to  test  his  draughtsman- 
ship by  using  this  very  direct  method,  but  few 
srtlats  would  consider  It  a  pleasure  to  dispense 
regularly  with  the  usual  preliminary  sketch 
But  Caroline  Armlngton  actually  find*  It  Hilar 
end  pleasant e-  to  substitute  the  one  rather 
risky  procedure  for  the  three  ordinary  and 
usually  aafer  stage*  of  production.  For.  even 
»s  a  little  girl  studying  art  at  Mr.  J.  W,  L  For- 
iter's  studio  In  Toronto,  the  future  etcher  be- 
gan so  to  train  her  eye  and  hand  that  she  Wfel 
very  early  able,  like  the  Viennese  students,  to 
dispense  entirely  with  the  eraser  Consequent- 
ly H  Is  now  a  comparatively  easy  feat  Tor  her 
to  make  an  absolutely  accurate  drawing  on 
wax  of  a  bridge,  or  a  Oothlc  doorway,  or  some 
other  of  the  architectural  feature*  for  which 
she  ha*  become  famous. 

But  the  friendly  French  onlooker,  who  al- 
ways considered  himself  privileged  to  peer  over 
an  artist  *  shoulder  at  the  progress  of  his  work, 
has  been  either  perplexed  or  fascinated  by  Oils 
unfamiliar  drawing  on  a  ample  copper  piste 
covered  with  black  wax  Once,  when  Mrs. 
Armlngton  was  working  alone  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  Seine,  getting  an  unusual  view  of 
Notre  Dame,  a  party  of  rather  rough-looking 
men  drew  sufficiently  near  to  inspect  the  new 
method  and  to  discus*  it  quite  frankly.  Final- 
ly, one  led  the  others  off.  explaining  | imply 
and  authoritatively.  -But  *he  1*  only  drawing 
on  a  school  slate  with  a  gold  pencil " 

Not  so  easily  dismissed  were  some  school 
girls  at  Chart  re*  who  eagerly  watched  every 
line  made  in  the  wax,  and  who  asked  innumer- 
able questions  Fearing  that  they  would  be 
Ute  for  class,  the  artist  held  up  her  plate  for 
sJl  to  see.  promising,  if  the  girls  would  run  off 
to  school  at  once,  that  she  would  sUll  be  there 
at  noon  and  would  show  what  progress  she  had 
made  during  the  morning. 

Evidently   (he   Canadian   visitor   and  her 
funny  *tyle  of  drawing  had  made  considerable 
impression  on  the  children,  for  at  noon  they 
promptly  flocked  back  to  the  Cathedral  door- 
way with  a  troop  or  other  school  friend*.  See- 
ing the  excitement  that  her  work  hsd  aroused, 
the  etcher  felt  her  old  teacher- spirit  revive, 
for  a*  Caroline  Wilkinson  she  had  taught  art 
in  Halifax  before  her  marriage  and  later  hsd 
Instilled  the  principle*  of  line  and  form  Into  a 
I  class  in  Winnipeg    Rapidly  she  satisfied  the 
curiosity  of  the  eager  little  French  girl*,  ex- 
plaining the  processes  used  In  etching  and  the 
ftcid  bath  to  which  the  copper  plate  would  sub- 
sequently be  subjected.  But  before  she  reached 
the  description  of  the  actual  transference  of 
the  sketeh  to  paper,  the  excited  children  began 
sorrowfully  to  criticise  the  drawing  on  wax. 
"Oh.  Madame,"  cried  one.  sadly  but  politely, 
"see.  the  lantern  is  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
Mich,  and  the  drawing  ha*  It  on  the  left 
Another  disappointedly  called  the  artist  *  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  an  old  beggar  stand- 
ing near  the  left  of  the  arch,  while  the  elchlng 
represented  her  as  on  the  right 

One  may  imagine  how  their  confidence  In 
their  new  friends  skill  was  restored  when  the 
lesson  wa*  resumed  and  they  learned  that  the 
drawing  on  the  plate  would  appear  reversed  In 
the  printed  etching 


Cheap  Privilege 


Wife— "That's  the  kind  of  husband  to  havet 
Did  you  hear  Mr.  Blank  tell  his  wife  to  go 
and  look  ,at  some  twenty-pound  coats?" 

Husband-"My  dtar.  have  I  ever  deprived 
you  of  the  privilege  of  looking  at  twenty-pound 
coats?" 


Two  Notable  Specialists  Produce  Beautiful  Canadian  Lily 


Rfegi  » 


the 


OST  of  the  lilies  that 
garden*  com*  frem  the  parent  stock  of 
Southern  Europe  and 


a  Uly  of  ber  very  own  It  Is 
of  sis  year,  of  pl.ru  breeding  work 
on  at  Ouelph  bv  Mr  J  W.  Crow,  well- 
hybridist,  and  Miss  Isabella  Preston 
In  ornaments!  gardening  At  that 
time  Mr  Crow  was  Professor  ef  Horticulture  .r 
'he  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Preston  wa*  his  valued  assistant  In 

with  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  uly 


up 


Preston  did  the  actual  work  which  pro- 
lily  introduced  last  ye.r  a* 
nil  m«i  interesting  me- ho* 
a  new  flower  Is  to  cross  two 
varieties  having  the  ehajraetarlstlc*  which  It  is 
desired  to  cam  bin*  in  the  new  flower  Miss 
Preston,  used  this  method.  She  chose  Lilsuap 
Sargentlae  and  L  Regale  as  parent,  of  the 
P*»*  The  process  consist «d  in  removing 
the  pollen  belay*  it  was  she,i  .r  :  *.  f,  .<.., 
and  placing  on  Its  pistil  the  pollen  of  L 
This  was  done  in  July.  Hit.  and  the  seedling, 
bloomed  In  lilt  They  have  bloomed  annually 
st  Ouelph  fee  eleven  vmt,  m  -hi*  period 
I)  rv.v.  proven  enfle.lv  hardr  Inheriting  the 
rebuet  nature  of  their  father  i  «**...  *»«■ 
sr*  much  superior  to  their  mother  parent.  Bar 
een-i.e  » h!eh  u  not  reliable  In  Ontario  p.*. 
blooms  the  first  week  In  July  It*  offspring 
•bmit  ten  days  later    Prlncep*  1*  considerably 


Prole«.or  Crew 


tsller  and  has  larger  flowers  It  Inherits  the 
brown  anthers  of  Sargentiae  instead  of 

»  of  Regal  It  ha*  Let  the  habit  charac- 
teristic of  Sargentlae  of  producing  bulbils  In 
the  axil*  of  leaves  along  the  *t*m  above 
ground 

The  Ragal  species.  *  gift  from  Chin*,  are 
widely  grown  and  very  popular.  Thev  come 
practically  true  from  «**<i  «nd  bloom  for  two 
weeki  in  July  The  Prlncepa  lilies  fill  an  Im- 
portant place  by  extending  the  season  for  this 


however    of  me 


the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  true  from  seed 
'but  give  rise  by  eartaMon  to  a  wide  range  of 
diversity 

I  have  flowered  swverai  hundreds  of  Pnn 

thusuut*  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  now 
have  hardy  lilies  of  this  type  blooming  as  1st* 
as  the  middle  of  August  Visitors  to  my  garden 
In  the  lest  three  years  have 
snd  delighted  to  find  a  series  of 

■  type 
period  i 
will  be 


whole  eerie*  of  new  horticultural  varieties  de- 
rived from  this  source 

"ThU  Is  by  no  mean*  all.  I  have  already 
under  way  several  hundred  hybrids  of  Prtneeps 
which  Include  In  their  pedigree  the  glorious 
Burmese  species  Lllllum  Sulphureum,  growtng 
to  a  height  of  eight  feet  and  with  immense  suJ- 
phur-colored  flowers  Llllum  Sulphureum  Ls 
much  too  tender  for  Canadian  gardens  except 
in  rare  Instances,  but  when  combined  with  L 
Princep*  and  other  hardy  members  of  the 
group  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  new  types  of 
herdy  plants  still  more  desirable  than  tho»e 
now  In  existence  ' 

L.  Princep*  varies  In  height  from  two  to  six 
feet    The  flowers  are  pure 
yellow  centre  and  dark  brown  anthers.  The 
buds  and  the  outside)  of 
shaded  with  brownish 
Is  very  rich  and  pleasing 

Years  of  cross- pollenixlng  is  the  genus  Lllltnn 
ha*  proved  that  only  a  very  few  specs**  can  be 
croased  with  other*. 

of  the  finest  species  will  not  hybrid - 
Mr.  Crow.  "L  Benryl.  L  Specio- 
*um  snd  L  Auratum  produce  seedling*  In 
abundance  to  their  own  pollen,  but  they  and 
many  others  apparently  refuse  (•  mil  ihmi 
with  any  other  ■  pedes  or  variety  The  field 
is  therefore  strictly  limited 

n  certain  direction*  there  are  1m 
rerie*  still  to  be  made  and  poten- 
tWItlas  still  to  be  uncovered  which  - 
nor  present  effort*  look    .«  | 


Seek  Trace  of  Chinese 
Diati  *cts  in  Northern 
Indian  Talk 


^/JR  Fung  Kwel  Li.  of  the  University  of 
Peking,  left  Edmonton  recently^  for  the 
Far  North,  sent  by  the  University  of  Chics  go 
to  see  if  he  csn  find  sny  resemblance  between 
the  languages  of  the  Chlpewyan  and  OJIbeway 
tribe*  of  northern  Indians  and  the  various 
Chinese  dialects. 

Last  year  Dr  LI  spent  three  months  with  the 
Indian*  around  Chlpewyan.  living  with  them 
working  amoung  them  in  an  endeavor  to  (snd 
any  similarity  with  Oriental  languages. 

This  year,  after  he  has  spent  a  few  week*  on 
last  years  "hunting  ground"  at  Chlpewyan. 
lie  will  go  north  to  Oood  Hope  and  Fort  Nor- 
man, on  the  Mackenzie  River,  to  study  the 
Hare  Indians 

Dr  LI.  who  to  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
the  son  of  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  is 
twenty -eight  years  of  age  and  speaks  eight 
language*  fluently  When  going  in  last  year 
he  went  to  eat  Judge  Dubuc  in  Edmonton  The 
Judge  was  Just  about  to  make  hi*  annual  trip 
north  to  try  Eskimo  murderers  and  had  his  kit 
ready.  Dr.  Li  had  found  that  he  would  need 
another  tent,  so  asked  the  Judge  where  sue-  ' 
could  be  procured  As  it  happened  the  Judge 
had  a  new  one.  Just  bought  for  forty  dollars, 
which  be  found  he  wa*  not  going  to  need,  so 
he  offered  to  sell  u 

"What  do  you  want  for  It?"  asked  Dr.  14. 
Oh.  twwnty-flve  dollars,  replied  the  Judge 
All  right  Til  take  It    aaid  the 

When  he  came  out  the 
had  liked  the  tent 

"Fine."  replied  Dr.  L4    "It  was  Just  what  i 
needed.   I  sold  It  when  I  left  " 

-What  did  you  ask  for  it? 
curious,  knowing  that  he  could  get 
fifty  dollars  very  easily  for  it 

"Oh.  twenty- fi%e  dollars  "  was  the  rep IV 

"You  eouM  have  got  much 
for  It."  commented  j„dg. 

The  Chine**  .mil*,, 
•ae  his  quiet  re»on 
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Just  Among  Us  Girls 


The  Younger  Generation 
and  the  \\  i  ei  (  >ne 


By 

J  ACK  I  A  IT 


YOU  never  m»  such  chum*  as  Margalo 
and  her  ma.   It  wasn't  any  case  of 
•mother  knows  best."  or  clinging  to 
maternal  skirts.    They    simply    enjoyed  on* 
ivuther    .Hid  preferred  our  another 

Mrs.  KalmoiHi:  Bm  m.-her,  was  a  widow- 
had  been  for  mart-  than  a  dozen  years  The 
intent*  affection  she  had  given  to  her  husband 
•he  poured  In  with  her  already  bubbling  well 
of  love  for  her  child,  and  the  two  lived  on  In 
more  than  harmony— It  was  a  wonderful,  con- 
ittnl  ftartfiad  sentiment 
When  Mtrgalo  grew  to  adolescence  her  wise 
*nd  fond  mother  did  not  attempt  to  hold  her 
place  too  steadily— the  knew  that  her  daughter 
wa-s  a  normal,  romantic  girl,  and  would  ba 
wanting  to  associate  with  the  boyi  Never 
Jealous  of  any  attention*  which  brought  pleas- 
re  to  Margie,  as  everyone  called  the  young- 
ster. Mrs  Kalmoran  encouraged  her  to  dance, 
to  "go  out"  and  to  mingle  with  others  of  her 
own  age  and  station. 

More  and  more,  as  outside  contacts  occu- 
pied Margies  time  and  Interest.  Mrs  Kal- 
moran  found  compensation  In  the  society  of 
Peter  Lowla 

He  was  the  executor  of  her  late  husband  » 
estate  and  had  been  hi*  partner  and  closest 
crotiy.  A  grand  old  bachelor  was  Peter,  so 
shrewd  and  keen  that  he  was  known  as  the 
Silver  Pox— so  pleasant  and  amiable  that  he 
was  beloved  by  those  he  traded  with 


M 


Office  Slcno 
R8  Kalmoran  had  been  the  office  stenog- 
rapher to  both  the  partners  when  they 
were  struggling  and  she  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful. Both  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The 
dashing  Kalmoran.  more  impetuou*  than  the 
sedate  Lowts.  had  spoken  first  Por  once  the 
fox— he  wasn't  yet  silver  then— had  lost  out. 

Since  Kalmoran'*  death  he  had  been  the 
staff  and  comfort  of  his  friend's  widow  and 
daughter  He  had  continued  to  give  them  the 
same  share  of  the  regularly  growing  business 
that  would  have  been  Kalmoran*  had  he 
lived.  Every  Sunday  he  was  their  guest  at 
dinner. 

Pearful  of  intrudliig  In  the  beloved  Intimacy 
of  the  Kalmoran*,  he  had  never  pressed  hi* 
welcome.  Evening  after  evening  he  sat  In 
the  musty  and  crusty  club  with  other  lonely 
rloh  men. 

If  he  still  loved  the  only  woman  be  had 
hoped  to  or  thought  to  marr> .  he  showed  It  but 
never  spoke  It.  Toward  Margie  he  was  more 
demonstrative  and  affectionate.  The  girl 
Idolized  him.  went  to  hlro  with  confidence*, 
breezed  Into  hi*  private  office  whenever  she 
chanced  to  be  In  that  part  of  town,  sent  him 
funny  valentine*  and  riddled  hi*  dignity.  And 
he  loved  It. 

Margie  had  no  taste  for  college.  She  had 
too  much  fun  at  home.  She  needed  no  career 
and  wanted  none  So  Lowla  suggested  that 
she  come  to  work  In  hi*  offlce-a*  her  mother 
had.  before  her.  It  struck  Margie  a*  no  end 
of  a  lark,  and  she  became  amanuensis  and 
secretary  to  her  friend,  protector,  partner. 

A  very  pretty  girl  she  wa*  turning  out  to 
be.  She  had  a  smile  that  twinkled  and  dimples 
that  rippled.  A  wholesome,  happy-hearted 
young  woman  ahe  wee  And  everybody  In  the 
office  of  Lowla  and  Kalmoran  took  to  her 
pronto— none  more  so  than  young  Gibbon 
Wtlaon.  the  rising  city  salesman. 

I  ncle's  SucccKsor 
r^lB  was  Pete  Lowls'  nephew,  the  son  of 
his  only  slater,  and  as  such  waa  alated  to 
inherit  his  uncle's  ahare  of  the  business  some 
day  That  made  him  what  In  offices  they  call 
a  'sacred  pig."  but  he  showed  rather  more 
energy  and  Industry  than  lesa.  because  of  hla 
solid  position. 

Even  Peter  had  never  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  that  department  as  Otb  realised 
them.  He  waa  a  whizz-bang  aeller.  what  with 
hla  clean-cut  looka.  hla  hearty  manner,  sincere 
driving  determination  and  tireless  pep 

Within  six  months  Peter,  who  had  started 
htm  at  a  salary  which  waa  shamefully  over- 
paying him — aa  to  which  he  had  conscientious 
qualm*  becau&c  he  waa  taking  care  of  hla  own 
flesh  and  blood  out  of  funda  he  felt  did  not 
belong  solely  to  him— found  he  was  shamefully 
underpaying  him  because  the  kid  waa  auch  a 
substantial  producer. 

To  hla  even  greater  and  equally  pleasurable 
surprise,  who  should  turn  out  to  be  an  aaset 
in  the  business  but  Margalo! 

8he  came  on  time  and  left  when  the  office 
closed  She  laughed  and  had  a  fine  time  but 
she  worked;  and  she  gave  thought  to  things 
and  tightened  little  loose  end*  that  he.  him- 
self, had  never  noticed.  8he  changed  the  office 
system  for  economy  and  efficiency  She  wrote 
letters  that  got  results  And  she  could  do  aa 
much  with  a  visiting  buyer  as  Gib  eould  do 
with  a  buyer  he  visited. 

So.  all  In  all.  Peter  wa*  pleased  with  the 
second  generation  of  what  he  considered  his 
two  families  -  the  Kalmorans  and  the  Wilsons. 
And  it  gave  him  no  grief  at  all  when  he 
noticed,  in  the  aly  way  he  had  of  noticing 
moat  everything,  that  Gib  and  Margie  were 
not  exactly  throwing  rocks  at  one  another, 
so  to  aay. 

Olb  began  to  be  included  In  the  Sunday 
dinners. 

Thla  waa.  indeed,  a  departure.  Por  almost 
fourteen  years  no  outsider  had  been  aaked  to 
invade  the  sanctity  of  that  standing  three- 


some. The  Kalmoran*  were  no  recluse*—  they 
entertained  handsomely  But  Sunday  dinner' 
That  was  always  the  domain  of  Peter  a*  sole 
guest.  It  had  bqen  on  Margie  s  plea  and  his 
consent  that  another  waa  asked  to  come  In 
—hla  blood  kin  and  an  arm  of  the  mutual 
buatness.  but  still  a  Sunday  dinner  alien— and 
the  long  and  holy  practice  was  amended  to  in- 
clude a  fourth  within  It*  Jealous  circle. 

Olb  wa*  quietly  initiated  and  made  to 
underatand  how  profound  a  privilege  he  wa* 
basking  In. 

"Thank*."  he  aaid.  "Margie  and  I  appreciate 
the  dispensation  We'll  make  I!  up  by  inviting 
you  and  Uncle  Prter  to  our  house  for  Sunday- 
dinner  after  we  re— " 

"What!'  gasped  Mrs  Kalmoran.  "Margalo 
-la  this—and  you  never  told  me  a  word  of 
It-" 

"This  la  the  first  I've  heard  of  it."  ahe 
answered 

"Wen.  get  used  to  It  Nurse  the  Idea.  Isn  t 
It  a  wow?"  chortled  Gib. 

Uncle  Peter  cleared  hi*  throat  and  Out* 
searching  but  not  staring  gloncrs  at  the  other 
three. 

-I  think  It's  a  apendld  Idea. '  he  said,  "If 
Olb  and  Margie  marry,  we  can  keep  the  whole 
business  in  the  one  family." 

"I  thought  of  that."  laughed  Gib.  "But  It 
still  wouldn't  be  quite  keeping  it  In  oue  family 
anyway,  not  for  a  long,  long  time  yet.  I  hope 
But  I  have  a  hot  idea  that  wife  do  the  trick 
.  .  why  don't  you  marry  Mrs.  Kalmoran. 
Uncle  Peter?" 

There  was  a  hush -and  more  hu*h.  Then 
Margie  s  tuneful  laugh  tore  It. 

•'Btrange-I  never  thought  ol  that."  she 
giggled.  "Personally.  Im  for  it  .  .  .  how 
bout  you.  mux?" 

"I  ought  to  send  both  of  your  unruly  children 
into  a  corner  for  your  extremely  impertinent. 
tacUeaa  and  utterly  unfunny  babbling  " 

"Okay. "  consented  Olb,  if  we  can  be  in 
the  same  corner  .  .  by  the  way.  Marge, 
you  havent  yet— formally,  that  la— said  yes 
You're  going  to  marry  me.  But  Td  like  to 
hear  It  from  your  own  hp*  ' 

"Oh.  sure."  said  Margalo.  "That  ,  old  now 
—but  what  I  want  to  hear  confirmed  right 
here  and  right  now  Is:  does  mux  marry  Uncle 
Peter,  and  when?" 

"Go  to  your  room."  commanded  Mrs.  Kal- 


to 
the 


"All  right -when  you  get  the  answer.  Olb. 
come  and  knock  on  my  door  and  give  it 
me  by  the  underground  system- like 
prisoners  always  do  .  .  see  you  all  later 
.   .   .   bleaa  yon  my  children." 

She  started  off 

Come  back  here."  called  Olb  "A*  my  future 
wife,  you  are  under  my  protection.  True,  thl* 
t*  not  my  house.  But  I  have  some  standing 
here  aa  your  mother's  future  son-in-law  and 
nephew-ln-law  and  partner  and  city  salesman 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  In  me  vested  by 
virtue  of  all  those  ties  and  titles.  I  Intercede. 


and  here  upon  my  bended  knee  beseech  mercy. 
Mercy!" 

"Awful  Children" 

^|K3.  Kalmoran  tried  not  to  smile,  but  It 
was  no  go. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  awful  children?" 
ahe  asked  Peter. 

"I  rai*ed  them  both-I  should  know  them." 
he  answered,  with  a  drop  of  pride  in  hi* 
voice.    I  think  they're  great." 

"We  don't  dislike  you  two  oldlea.  either." 
chirped  Margie.  "Gee.  I  think  you're  both 
ducky  ...  you  won  t  be  a  cruel  step-daddy 
to  M  Cinderella,  will  you.  Uncle  Peter?" 

"Did  you  two  imps  cook  this  up  in  advance? 
cried  Mr*.  Kalmoran.   "IX  you  did—" 

"We  did  not."  Margie  aa&urcd  her. 
Quite  spontaneous,  mux.''  chimed  in  Olb. 
'  I  don  t  see  how  we  could  have  overlooked  it 
though.    If*  a  natural" 

"What  u  salesman!    gasped  Margie. 

'i*igh  pressure  tactics,  I  should  say."  pro- 
tested the  widow. 

"Having  lull  confidence  In  the  quality  of 
my  merchandise  and  the  term*  at  which 
oflcrcd.  what  docs  It  matter  what  methods  are 
behind  the  sale?  Could  you  fund  a  finer  wife 
than  muz,  unc?  You  bet  you  couldn  t.  Could 
you  dig  up  a  grander  prospect  for  a  husband 
than  Uncle  Peter,  muz 7  Not  lu  a  thousand 
days  flying  with  Lindbergh.  Say,  you've  both 
got  high  second-hand  value— 

"Gibbon!"  exclaimed  Peter.  "Thl*  is  going 
a  trifle  beyond  even  my  Uidulgent  patience. " 

"Aw.  come,  Uncle  Peter— you  want  to— you 
know  you  do. "  Interrupted  Margalo  "And  just 
between  u*  girl*- muz  must  love  you  a  lot- 
anybody  must,  and  she  sees  so  much  of  you 
that  ahe  must,  more." 

"I  got  a  peach  of  a  thought,  exuberated  Olb. 
"You  marry  muz  and  we'll  put  her  In  the 
office,  loo." 

"You  behave."  said  Peter.  »ternly.  with  a 
grin  breaking  through  hi*  famou*  poker  face. 

"All  right,  unc  Then  don't  put  her  in  the 
office.  Lei  her  keep  house  for  u*  all.  and  when 
we  come  home  after  a  weary  day.  tired  and 
hftngry.  and—" 

"Grand!  Lefa  live  here,  huh!  gurgled 
Margie.  "I'm  a  very  blah  housekeeper,  any- 
way. We  three  will  make  the  pack  and  muz 
will  be  waiting  for  ua.  her  hand  shielding  her 
eyea.  a*  we  return  from  the  lang.  hard  hunt, 
bringing  home  the  bleating  bacon  " 

"Peter."  .snapped  Mrs.  Kalmoran.  'let  us  go 
into  the  garden— you  and  I-I  have  listened  to 
enough  of  thl*  impertinent  banter  from  these 
preposterous  children." 

"Oolng  out  to  fix  it  up.  eh?"  suggested  Olb 

It  was  a  full  hour  later  when  Olb  and  Margie 
pussyfooted  out  Into  the  garden. 

Peter  and  the  widow  were  seated,  hand  In 
hand,  speaking  In  low  tone* 

Olb  coughed  very  loudly  The  elders 
dropped  their  hold  and  looked  a*  though 
they  had  been  suddenly  coughed  back  into  the 


world  rrom  some  other,  some  less  earthly 
realm.  * 

"Aha— we  caught  you."  gloated  Margie. 
"I*  It  all  set  now?    I*  the  marriage  on?" 
asked  Olb. 

"It  had  better  be."  barked  Margie.  "Your 
uncle  ha*  my  mother  seriously  compromised 
He'd  better  make  a  good  wjoqjan  of  her  now, 
or  I'll— we  Kalmoran*.  when  our  honor  I* 
besmirched,  we  kill!" 

"Don't  you  start  killing  off  all  the  uncles 
I've  got."  retorted  Olb.  -He'll  marry  her— I 
promise  it— I  swear  it— no  Lowts  ever  ran  out 
on  his  obligations.  I.  myself,  will  drag  him 
to  the  altar.  And  if  he  won  t  marry  her— 1  11 
marry  her  myaelf  to  save  the  family's  good 
name.    I  have  spoken." 


"You'll  marry  me-end  like  It."  ruled  Margie 
"A*  for  him,  there  are  still  court*  In  the  land 
—there  la  still  Justice  under  theae  glorious 
stripes  and  stars  I  will  go  to  the  President, 
hlmaelf,  if  need*  mu*t  be  to  save  the  lily  white 
name  of  my  mother.  Mammy!" 

"I  refuse, "  aaid  Peter  Lowla.  calmly. 

The  youngsters  started  to  snicker,  but  hit 
face  waa  quite  serious. 

"I  mean  what  I  say."  he  continued.  "And 
I  am  not  Jesting.  Your  mother  did  not  re- 
fuse to  marry  me.   In  fact,  ahe  consented." 

"Then—"  began  Margie,  but  he  silenced  her 
down  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand. 

"Owing  to  a  circumstance  which  I  will  not 
divulge  unless  It  Is  necessary.  I  refuse  to  marry 
your  mother  now.    Or  at  any  other,  further 


time  ...  but  don't  let  that  worry  you  It 
doesn't  aeem  to  grieve  her  She  and  1  will 
go  on  aa  we  have  been  going  on  la  that 
correct.  Lydla? 

"The*  fa  correct."  repeated  the  widow. 
M>lemnh 

The  expressions  on  the  face*  of  the  young 
ones  inn  a  study. 

A  audden  sense  of  fear  poaeassed  them  What 
had  they  done?  Had  they,  in  their  well-meant 
Jectlng.  pgflMllfmM  some  mischief? 

Had  they  created  a  crtala  which  might  other 
wise  have  resulted  happily,  but  now  by  the 
word  of  both  their  elders,   had   crashed  to 
diaaater? 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Margie,  who 
adored  her  mother  and  almost  as  deeply  loved 
the  white-haired  man  who  had  been  her  i-mr 
factor  her  friend,  her  protector  and  counsellor 

She  had  been  holding  Gib's  hand  without 
realizing  It  Now  she  gripped  it  with  all  her 
strength- a*  though  through  him  might  shoot 
into  her  some  consolation,  same  solution 

in  ravel  the  Tangle 

IB.  as  the  man  In  the  case,  felt  it  Incum- 
bent on  him  to  do  what  he  could— to  at- 
tempt to  unravel  the  tangle  or  at  leaat  to 
shoulder  the  blame. 

"I— this  is  all  rather  mysterious,  he  began, 
with  cracked  voice.  "Is  it  because,  that  Is 
did  we— that  la,  did  I— wa*  it  anything  I  said 
—in  there— before — " 

-What  you  aaid.     answered   Uncle  Peter, 
"had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
what  I  did. " 

But    Uncle— please — won't  you  explain?" 
"Shall  I?"  aaked  Peter  of  the  widow.  She 
shook  her  head. 

T  cannot  unless  ahe  gives  me  her  consent 

iame  Is  involved  " 
Good  heavens!   choked  Margie. 
"Don't  prolong  thl*  agony.    Let  me  have 
the  truth    ...    tell  him.  mux— tell  him  to 
tell  me!" 

Peter  looked  again  to  hla  companion. 

"You  may  tell, 
ghostly  austerity. 

"Very  well."  he  said.  "Bit  down  there  And 
be  prepared  for  a  shock." 

They  aat  trembling  opposite  the  older  onea. 
goosefleshy  and  daxed  and  scared. 

Peter  waited  a  dramatic  Interlude,  then, 
with  direct  voice,  aaid:  • 

"You  aaked  to  know.  You  Insisted.  Then 
you  shall  know  .  .  .  I  aaid  I  refused  to 
marry  your  mother  ...  I  aaid  I  asked  her 
snd  she  consented  .  .  .  I  said  a  circum- 
stance has  arisen  which  forces  me  now  to  re- 
fuae  to  marry  her  ...  I  aald  I  would  tell 
what  that  was  If  necessary  .  .  .  I  said  her 
nsme  was  Involved  ...  you  still  wanted  the 
truth       •   •   Ooyou  still  want  it  now?" 

"I— I  do."  anawered  Margie,  quivering 

"Very  well,  then  ...  I  refuse  to  marry 
your  mother  because — because  I  married  her 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

When  they  walked  out  of  the  garden  Peter 
had  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  hla  bride.  Olb 
waa  embracing  hla  bride-to-be. 

And  as  became  old  married  folka.  the  Lewises 
razzed  the  Wilson*  very  prettily  when  they 
started  for  the  station  to  begin  the  honey- 


American  Writes  U.  S.  History  for  Oxford 


"The  Oxford  History  of  the  United  States. 
1783-1917."  by  8amuel  Eliot  Morlson.  New 
York:  Oxford*  Unlveralty  Pre**.  American 
branch. 

LEWIS  REX  MILLER 
In  Christian  Bcience  Monitor 

OOCASIONALLY-noi  often— appears  a 
book  which  1*  Immediately  recognised 
aa  an  Institution  that  has  come  to 
slay.  This  Is  «uch  a  book.  For  the  Oxford 
undergraduate*,  and  graduates,  who  study-  it 
—and  they  will  undoubtedly  study  it  In  In- 
creasing numbers— it  will  certainly  stand  for 
many  years  a*  the  first  complete  and  satis- 
factory treatment  of  United  State*  history  for 
English  readers.  For  American  students,  It 
will  occupy  a  position  smong  the  best  of  their 
national  histories;  nor.  only  accurate,  scholar- 
ly and  unpartLwm,  but  refreshingly  Individual 
In  its  point  of  view  and  manner  of  expression. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  person  can 
write  the  history  of  a  country  so  well  as  a 
native  of  that  country.  A  perusal  of  this  work 
leads  one  to  conclude  al*o  that  the  clltten  who 
wishes  to  write  a  truly  excellent  hlstorv  of  his 
country  should  go  abroad  to  do  It.  England 
provided  Professor  Morlxon.  the  first  Harms- 
worth  profesaor  of  American  history  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  with  "a  quiet  place  in 
which  lo  sit  down  In  peace  to  write"  abput  his 
country,  and  "a  far-off  place  of  calm"  from 
which  to  view  it.  Oxford  provided  him  with  i 
"a  haven  of  scholsrly  ease  and  quiet  con- 
templation" In  which  to  employ  hi*  well- 
known  historical  and  literary  talent* 

English  undergraduate*  have  until  recently 
shown  little  Inclination  to  study  United  Stale* 
hlatory  This  reviewer  once  heard  Professor 
Morlson  express  to  a  gathering  of  historians  in 
London  hla  aurprise  at  discovering  that  the 
new  chair  which  he  had  been  called  to  Ox- 
ford to  All  wa*  founded,  not  for  the  reason  for 
which   such  chairs  are   usually  established 


namely,  to  aupply  a  demand  for  instruction  In 
American  hblory.  but  to  cause  such  a  demand. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Morlson  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well  in  this  difficult  task 
Incidentally,  by  writing  this  book,  he  ha*  pro- 
vided a  hlAtory  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  Engll*h-*peak'ing  world,  a  book  which 
can  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by 
Englishman.  Canadian.  South  African.  Aus- 
tralian. New  Zealandcr.  American  and  that 
lar-fluTig  Anglo-Saxon  fringe  of  readers  which 
drapes  the  globe  in  distant  outpost*  from 
Gibraltar  to  Manila  and  back  again.  Re  has 
provided  sn  exceptionally  excellent  textbook 
for  the  use  of  future  lecturers  on  United  state* 
history  in  England  When  the  chair  of  Amer- 
ican history  in  the  University  of  I^ondon.  for 
which  Major  Ocorge  Haven  Putnam  and  others 
are  now  collecting  funds,  is  established.  Pro- 
lessor  Morlson  s  books  will  no  doubt  make  the 
work  of  that  professor  additionally  pleasant 
and  effective. 

A  few  quotations  will  show  with  what  skill 
the  author  interprets  American  hlatory  in 
terms  which  will  be  readily  comprehensible  to 
the  Oxford  student.  There  Is'  a  remarkable 
profundity  In  the  passage  in  which,  dwelling 
upon  the  pioneering,  or  frontier,  nature  of 
American  life  througnout  most  of  It*  history, 
he  writes:  "In  a  new  country  one  turns  to 
one'*  neighbors  for  many  offices  and  function.* 
that,  in  a  riper  community,  are  performed  by 
government  or  by  specialist*.  Hence  the  dual 
nature  of  the  American:  tndlvlduallam  and 
herd  Instinct.  Indifference  and  kindliness,  a 
combination  so  puzzling  to  longer 
people*.  Isolation  In  American  foreign 
Is  an  authentic  outcome  of  community 
ti  n  a*  are  the  recent  American  relief  or- 
ganization* of  primitive  interdependence." 

Apt  comparUona  with  European  history, 
with  which  English  students  are  certain  to  be 
familiar,  abound.    For  example.  Martin  Van 
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The  Lowise«  Raced  the  Wilsons  Very  Prett.lv 


Buren  la  characterized  as  Andrew  Jaekaon's 
Talleyrand,  but  he  "never  had  to  complain  that 
«o  great  a  man  had  been  ma]  eleve  in  de- 
scribing the  South  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Clvi,  war.  a  compar!*on  la  made 
with  Central  Europe  after  the  World  War,  and 
the  conciualon  reached  that  on  the  whole  the 
P"ght  of  the  Southern  people  In  IMS  waa  far 
mm  th*n  th*t  of  the  Central  European*  in 

Men  who  have  made  Anglo-American  hla- 
tory. from  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  Bryce 
and  Page,  are  given  full  recognition  for  their 
accomplishment*  CasUereagh  U  described  a* 
"the  flrat  Brltlah  statesman  lo  regard  friend- 
ship with  America  as  a  permanent  British  in- 
terest "  James  Oordon  Bennett  la  called  "the 
Bcou-bom  father  of  the  American  yellow 
press  The  part  which  Oxford  men.  espe- 
cially, have  played  In  American  history  is  fully 
recognized.  Borne  American  statesmen  of  the 
revolutionary  period  are  shown  to  have  had 
Oxford  a*  their  Alma  Mater  Charlea  Vaughan 
Brltlah  Minuter  st  Washington  In  Jackson* 
administration  waa  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls 

The  friendly  progress,  aide  by  aide,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  la  frequently  noted, 
and  the  remarkable  community  of  infr/at 
between  the  two  countries  la  well  Illustrated 
by  the  story  of  how.  m  the  Winter  of  irro 
Donald  A  Smith,  resident  governor  of  the 
Hudson*  Bay  Company,  started  south  from 
Winnipeg  and  James  J  Hill  from  St  Paul 
both  on  dog-sled*.  The  two.  empire -builders 
met  on  the  prairie  snd  made  camp  In  a  storm, 
and  from  that  meeting  sprang  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  it 
atrange  today  to  read  of  the  per sU tent 
of  auch  eminent  statesmen  as  Franklin. 
Seward  and  Gladstone,  that  HsgffV 
rould  never  be  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  United  State*  and  Britain  while  Canada 
was  British,  for  Cans, 
the  principal  bond  of 
countries" 

It  la  gratifying  to  note  that 
aon  point*  out  the    injustice  of 
American  rule  In  the  Philippine* 
Great  Britain  In    India,  for  the 
problem  I* 
•Impler  aa  to 
Impassible 
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The  Old**  Pieturm 


a    Bad  Hk  Arm  Around  His  BtUeM    ■  • 


Th*  oldest  pietasre  la  the  world  Is  probabh 
a  picture  la  the  public  museum  at  Cairo 
Bgypt  It  wa*  found  In  the  tomb  of  Kt  Igjr 
Meat  at  M-dum  and  wa*  drawn.  It  is  wikwA 

in  lb*  time  of  the 


How  Miners  Now  Go  Prospecting  by  Making 

Artificial  Earthquakes 


nv.ogr.ph   of  ih*   Portable   Apparalu.  I  .rd  in  »  onnerlion  -ilh 

of     lorn  ting     Minrril  liraiin:;     I  nrni.t ion*.       Tim     Hf  riving 

on  a  Metal  P.dr.lal  and  Srnd.  It*  liram  nl  l  ight  to  the  Phc 
Recording  Apparalu.  Placed  on  .  I  ..Ihp.ible   1  .blr. 


WHEN  the  miner  of  today  goes 
prospecting,  he  carries  with 
him  some  queer-looking  ap- 
paratus which  he  uses  to  record  arti- 
ficial earthquake*  and  thua  brio*  to 
light  mineral-bearing  formations.  This 
u  known  as  the  'seismic'  method.  It 
is.  as  Karl  K  Klthil  explains  It  in  The 
Scientific  American,  the  study  of  vibra- 
tions which  travel  through  the  earth. 
These  vibrations  are  produced  by  arti- 
ficial disturbances  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face and  are  measured  and  determined 
at  points  dlatant  from  the  disturbance. 

Various  delicate  instruments  have 
been  assembled  for  this  purpose.  They 
vary  In  construction  and  to  some  ex- 
tent In  principle.  They  may  be  called 
seismographs,  but  are  really  vlbro- 
meters.  oscillographs,  or  selsmo-vlbro- 
graphs. 

The  seismic   method."   Mr  Klthil 


Pcrcywlnj  the  Earlh 
with  Dynamite  By 

Perching  */llodr  d.. 
Phya'don  I-o*aiee  the 
Various  Organ*  and 
Any    Flitting  Crowtba. 
Exactly   the  .Sara* 

Principle  l» 
Employed  tat  Find 
Ore  Bodiea. 


cautions,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  so-called  'doodle  bugs.'  which,  de- 
pend upon  Imaginary  persona)  influ- 
ences or  Idiosyncraclea  of  the  Individ- 
ual operator.  The  newer  geophysical 
methods  are  entirely  Instrumental  and 
are  free  from  any  alleged  personal  in- 
fluence or  the  imagination  of  the  op- 
erator. The  entire  procedure  is  highly 
fascinating  and  interesting  nnd  may 
eventually  become  of  great  impor- 
tance.'' 


The  chief  object  of  the  earthquake 


method  is  to  determine,  from  records 
obtained  by  these  recording  Instru- 
ments, the  Idlosyncracles  of  earth  wave 
travel  between  arty  given  point  of  ar- 
tificial disturbance  to  other  distant, 
points  where  such  Instruments  are  in- 
stalled Prom  a  knowledge  of  these 
factors  some  or  the  structural  condi- 
tions of  the  deposit*  between  these 
points  can  be  deduced.  The  problem  Is 
anything  bur  a  simple  one  and  may 
under  certain  conditions  become  too 
complex  to  permit  any  Interpretation. 


"Td  expect,  to  obtain  results  which 
can  disclose  the  true  Or  even  approxi- 
mate condition  of  the  composition  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth  requires  a 
most  complete  knowledge  jit  geology.'' 
aays  Mr.  Klthil.  "Oeology  deals  with 
the  structural  conditions  of  our  earth. 
We  know  that  beneath  the  topsoll^of 
the  earth  exist  many  different  kinds 
of  rocks'  of  different  ages  and  of  dif- 
ferent composition,  end  that  they  were 
deposited  in  the  ground  under  greatly 
varying    circumstances.     By  natural 


action  they  are  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  hindrances,  causing  reflection,  re- 
fraction, diffusion  and  other  changes, 
when  passing  from  a  medium  of  one 
kind  to  another.  These  influences  cause 
changes  in  the  speed  and  character  of 
the  ordinal  waves  and  their  rays  as 
they  are  propagated  through  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  materials  and  before  they 
arrive  again  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  some  other  point. 

"Now  let  us  go  into  the  field  at  an 
actual  place  to  be  tested  and  where 
preliminary  geological  observations 
have  given  indications  of  the  possible 
existence  of  suitable  formations. 

"We  see  only  the  surface  material 
and  can  only  surmise  what  the  ground 
below  may  hold  in  store  for  us.  We 
also  do  not  know  what  the  conditions 
are  of  any  of  the  suspected  under- 
lying formations,  so  far  as  placement 
Is  concerned  —  whether  any  changes 
have  been  caused  in  their  original 
position  by  intrusions  or  otherwise, 
or  whether  these  formations  have  been 


tilted,  or  broken  up.  and  whether  older 
or  mm  recent  materials  are  lnter- 
bedded 

At  selected  point*  we  place  our  in- 
struments at  predetermined  distances 
from  each  other  Then  we  place  | 
charge  of  dynamite  at  about  the  centre 
of  the  area,  or  some  other  suitable  point 
away  from  the  Instrument*,  and  get 
every.  Mm  >"  readiness  We  next  sand 
out  a  radio  wave  which  through  suit- 
able short  wave  receiving  sets  starts  all 
instruments  simultaneously  in  opera- 
tion. After  a  short  time  interval  we 
Are  the  shot  of  dynamite 

The  entire  opeiatlon  takes  only  a 
ahort  period  of  time  and  the  record  is 
completed  The  apparatus  should  be 
provided  with  an  automatic  cutout,  go 
that  the  recording  device  of  the  indi- 
vidual instruments  will  come  to  a 
standstill  after  several  seconds  of  time 
After  that  the  photographic  film  or 
sensitized  paper  on  which  the  record  Is 
automatically  made  Is  taken  from  the 
instrument  and  developed,  marked  and 
taken  back  to  the  office:  or  else  in- 
terpretations can  be  made  in  the  field, 
especially  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
results  obtained  la  of  immediate  im- 
portance and  where  new  readings  with 
a  different  set-up  are  required 

Briefly  stated."  Mr.  Klthil  contin- 
ues, "we  may  detect  by  the  seismic 
method,  formations  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  mineralized,  their  relative 
positions  in  the  ground,  and  some  of 
•  the  irregularities  in  their  outline.  Prom 
lnterpretable  records  so  obtained.  It  is 
possible  to  learn  something  of  value, 
avhlch  may  decide  whether  further 
prospecting  by  other  known  mean*  of 
geophysics  should  be  undertaken.  This 
will,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  amount*  of  money 
which  are  being  wasted  for  wild -catting 
and  fruitless  prospecting  in  unknown 
ground.  This  method.  In  conjunction 
with  other  geophysical  method*,  may 
help  to  discover  some  of  the  mineral 
resources  the  existence  of  which  would 
never  have  become  known  to  us  with- 
out such  means." 


« 


Human  Fledglings  Are 
Taught  to  Fly  in 
'Bathtub9' 


QUEEREST  of  all  devices  ever  designed  to 
help  the  novice  aviator  acquire  wings  is 
the  strange  apparatus  which  ii  now  In  the 
spotlight  at  the  Army  Air  Corps  experimental 
laboratories  at  Wright  Pleld.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
For  lack  of  a  better  name  it  has  been  called 
the  "flying  bathtub,"  since  some  of  the  airmen 
compare  it  with  a  winged  variety  of  the  house- 
hold article. 

With  tola  "primer  plane."  as  the  device  la 
known,  students  of  aviation  are  afforded  all 
the  sensations  of  looptng  the  loop,  going  into  a 
tall  spin  and  flying  blind  through  fog  without 
ever  leaving  the  ground 

The  new  invention,  upon  which  Lieutenant 
Albert  I  Hegenberger,  among  other*,  has  been 
working  for  over  a  year,  was  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  what  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  device*  man  has  invented  In 
his  efforts  to  rival  the  bird*  of  the  air— the 
orientator — which,  placed  upon  the  ground,  is 
intended  to  give  the  aviation  student  the  "feel" 
of  an  airplane  before  he  actually  takes  to  the 
air 

The  apparatus  Is  made  like  the  cockpit  of  an 
airplane,  and  has  a  miniature  fuselage,  fitted 
with  a  propeller,  ailerons,  elevators,  and  rud- 
der It  la  suspended  In  an  electrically -operat- 
ed framework,  consisting  of  three  concentric 
rings. 

On  the  instrument  board  of  the  "primer 
plane"  described  in  Popular  Mechanics,  prac- 
tically all  the  instrument*  carried  in  a  regu- 
lar airplane  are  mounted. 

The  prospective  pilot  takes  his  seat  In  the 
fuselage.  With  his  feet  on  the  rudder  bar  and 
his  hand  on  the  steering  wheel,  with  the  pro- 
peller roaring  before  him  and  the  air  rushing 
past,  the  novice  puts  the  device  through  vari- 
ous' evolutions.  Each  movement  of  the  control 
stick  or  rudder  bar  results  In  the  same  reac- 
tion that  follows  such  a  movement  In  actual 
flight.  Thus,  the  beginner  becomes  familiar 
with  all  the  controls  without  risking  a  crash 

A  second  lever  and  bar  allows  an  Instructor, 
outside  the  device,  to  manoeuvre  it  suddenly 
into  all  sort*  of  positions  to  test  the  students 
ability  to  react  coolly  In  a  crisis  If  an  error  Is 
made,  the  motor  is  shut  off  and  a  conference 
takes  place 

Next  the  "flight"  starts  all  over  again,  with 
the  instructor  Increasing  the  speed  and  manip- 
ulating the  plane  Into  the  desired  upside-down 
or  sideways  position  Then  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  manoeuvre  the  machine  back  to  lis 
normal  position  The  skill  with  which  he  does 
this  determines  to  a  great  degree  the  rating 
he  receives. 

Tha  new  "flying  bathtub. '  or  primer  plane, 
is  held  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  old  orien- 
tating device.  The  tub  ha*  both  a  propeller 
and  an  engine,  and  can  therefore  simulate  to 
an  amasing  degree  every  one  of  the  main 
manoeuvres  a  real  plane  can  execute 

It  consist*  of  a  small  fuselage  body  with  rud- 
der, elevator  and  aileron,  or  movable  flat  foil 
that  serve*  to  keep  the  ship  from  wabbling 
from  side  to  side  These  surfaces  are  fullv 
controlled  by  the  operation  of  standard  air- 
plane apparatus  installed  In  the  fuselage  body, 
and  the  plane  Itself  Is  sent  flying  by  means  of 
a  tractor  propeller  driven  by  a  fifteen-horse- 
power electric  motor,  mounted  forward  in  the 
fuselage  of  the  "bathtub  In  the  same  fashion 
a*  in  the  engine  In  the  actual  airplane 

The  plane  Itself  Is  mounted  In  a  double- 
ts pod  frame,  twenty  feet  high,  thia  height 
offering  a  sense  of  dl«»ortatlon  from  the 
ground  betides  a  certain  amount  of  hortaon 
perspective  While  the  student  become*  fa- 
miliar with  the  feature*  of  firing  that  at  first 

blast  of  air,  the 


noise  of  the  propeller  and  the  rocking.  Upplng 
motions  of  flight— he  also  i*  becoming  used  to 
the  response  of  actual  flying  controls 

With  his  feet  on  the  rudder  bar  and  control 
stick  in  hand,  the  student  flyer  can  cause  the 
primer  plane  to  assume  any  position  a  plane 
can  take  in  actual  flight  and  gain  the  feel  of 
the  controls  and  the  different  movement*  of 
the  ship  with  the  assurance  of  safety  while  he 
Is  learning.  An  Instrument  board,  equipped 
with  compass,  clock,  airspeed  indicator,  and 
the  rest  of  the  standard  flight  instruments, 
enables  him  to  form  the  habit  of  automatic 
references  to  the  board  in  all  attitudes  of 
flight. 

Student*  are  taught  how  to  fly  "blind"  by 
placing  a  hood  over  their  head:-  to  shut  off  the 
horizon,  sky  and  ground.  Thua  the  novice  is 
compelled  to  attempt  to  regain,  from  the  vari- 
ous attitudes,  normal  position  by  simply  re- 
ferring to  the  dials  of  the  various  Instruments 
on  the  dashboard 


Sun's  Color  Found  By 
Scientist*  to  Be 
Green 


W1 


'HEN  you  take  a  glance  at  the  flaming 
sun  it  appears  to  .be  bright  yellow  in 
color,  but  scientist*  now  say  that  it  is  really 
green  They  base  their  conclusions  on  the 
qualities  of  the  human  eye  and  not.  on  the  at- 
mospheric absorption  or  certain  rays. 

M.  Charles  Nordmann.  a  French  Investiga- 
tor, who  has  made  a  study  of  the  "true  color" 
of  the  sun,  seta  forth  the  results  of  his  discov- 
ery In  a  Parisian  Journal. 

"Sunlight  is  prodigal  of  illusions."  aays  M. 
Nordmann.  "For  example,  the  moon,  which 
we  see  by  sunlight,  appears  blue  to  us.  Ros- 
tand says.  The  moonlight  shimmers  on  the 
slopes  of  the  blue  roof  a '  Painters  have  used 
up  tons  of  ultramarine  blue  to  paint  moon- 
light effects.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  re- 
course to  chrome  yellow  and  ochre  to  repre- 
sent landscapes  flooded  with  sunshine.  Well, 
they  are  wrong!  When  we  analyze  these  light* 
with  the  spectroscope  we  find  that  that  of  the 
sun  is  proporflonately  bluer  and  less  yellow 
then  that  of  the  moon 

"What  then  la  M»e  real  color  of  sunlight  and 
daylight?  It  is  now  recognised  that  our  color 
sensations  come  from  three  kind*  of  element* 
in  the  retina,  sensitive  respectively  to  red. 
green  and  violet. 

This  being  so,  it  Is  clear  that  if  we  observe 
a  very  brilliant  object  containing  different 
proportions  of  the  red.  green  and  violet  rays. 
It  will  always  appear  to  us  very  nearly  white, 
because  If  the  red  rays,  for  example,  are  much 
lew  Intense  than  the  violet,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  retinal  elements  for  red  will  become  au- 
tomatically greater  than  that  of  the  element* 
sensitive  to  violet. 

"Therefore,  to  know  the  true  color  of  an  ob- 
ject we  must  weaken  it*  light,  for  this,  com- 
pensatory adaptation  of  the  retinal  element*  to 
colors  take*  place  more  slowly  when  the  light 
h|  feeble  " 

FAe<  tricity  From  Mud 

WTO  is  the  latest  source  of  electrical  sup- 
ply A  power  station  is  being  erected  at 
Karnap.  Germany,  which  will  depend  on  the 
mud  of  the  River  Ems  Thia  contains  a  com- 
bustible material  which,  by  a  new  method,  will 
be  extracted  and  dried,  and  then  used  as  fuel 
for  the  work*  The  heat  value  la  stated  to 
epproximat*  lignite.  The  new  process  is  de- 
scribed a*  of  international  Importance,  since 
•here  sr.  manv  r1v«T»  in  the  various  coal  dis- 
trict* throughout  the  world  where  mud  could 
be  treated  and  used  In  the  same  manner. 


Ship's  Doctor,  36  Years  at 
Sea,  It  as  Cure  for 
Mal-de-mer 

*~pHE  cause  of  and  the  remedy  for  seasick- 
ness have  been  discovered,  according  to 
Dr.  B.  Sydney  Jones,  who  ha*  been  a  ahip's 
surgeon  for  thlrty-iix  years,  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Cunarder 
Aqultanla.  a  post  he  ha*  held  since  1919  In 
that  time  he  ha*  proved  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that  mal-de-mer  is  the  result  of  acidosis 
and  acetonaemla,  and  he  has  worked  out  a 
treatment  that  has  been  more  than  99  per  cent 
mccessful.  Dr.  Jones  has  had  ids  theories 
tested  by  other  scientists.  Exhaustive  labora- 
tory experiments  on  ships  have  substantiated 
his  belief  by  invariably  showing  an  acid  con- 
dition In  seasick  passengers. 

This  discovery  was  not  revealed  because  Dr. 
Jones  wanted  to  give  It  all  possible  test*  be- 
fore he  took  the  public  Into  his  confidence 
Unable  to  continue  his  studies  further  because 
he  has  reached  the  Cunard's  obligatory  retire- 
ment age.  he  Is  willing  to  let  the  conclusions 
from  hi*  long  observations  stand. 

Dr.  Jones  hold*  that  any  person  subject  to 
feaslcknes*  who  will,  for  one  week  before 
boarding  a  ship,  "live  a  decent  and  quiet  Ufe 
and  take  ordinary  dietetic  and  medicinal  pre- 
cautions against  hyperacidity"  will  have  a  per- 
fect crossing,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  A 
rundown  condition  can  make  this  difficult  and 
the  excitement  attendant  upon  a  first  sea  voy- 
age may  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  digestion, 
but  the  remedy  is  simple  and  quick. 

"Bon  voyage  parties  should  be  avoided." 
Dr  Jones  said.  "Alcohol  produce*  an  acid 
condition  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  persons 
a  ho  have  been  celebrating  their  departure 
should  react  sadly  to  the  movements  of  a 
ship- 
One  old  theory  Dr  Jones  fakes  a  consider- 
able delight.  In  exploding  is  that  a  champagne 
diet  by  the  woebegone  passenger  lying  wrapped 
in  his  deck  chair  will  drive  away  the  maritime 
*queamkhne«*.  Instead  of  counteracting  the 
ocean's  bugbear,  champagne  will  noticeably 
aggravate  the  acid  condition  and  will  delay  a 
return  to  normal 

The  interest  Dr.  Jones  has  taken  in  this  bar- 
rier against,  a  pleasant  ocean  voyage  la  due  as 
much  to  hi-,  understanding  sympathy  as  to  his 
official  duties.  Bark  In  1803,  on  a  long  trip 
from  England  to  Java  in  a  small  steamer,  he 
began  hla  career  at  aea  and  all  the  forces  of 
the  air  and  water  conspired  to  make  his 
novitiate  a  difficult  one. 

"Of  course,  the  ships  today  cannot  misbe- 
have a*  they  did  then,  but  I  always  Imagine 
passengers  are  experiencing  the  same  distress 
that  was  mine."  Dr  Jones  said.  These  big 
ships  are  so  smooth  even  in  storms  that  no 
comparison  with  other  years  is  possible,  but 
passengers  still  ask  for  .help 

Some  persons  are  seasick  shortly  after  the 
ship  sails:  some  even  declare  they  are  HI 
before  the  ship  move*  from  the  dock,  and  one 
patient  declared  that  the  mere  walking  along 
the  dock  berore  embarking  was  sufficient  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  nausea.  It  would  seem  like- 
ly that  the  sympathetic  system  may  act  on  one 
or  more  of  the  endocrine  gland*  and  so  cause 
the  rata  to  be  broken  up  Into  these  substances 
instead  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  At  any 
rate,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  these  rases  respond 
very  readily  to  In  enalve  alkaline  treatment 

Dr  J  one*  ha*  no  Idea  how  many  cases  of 
seasickness  he  ha*  treated  in  hi*  thlrty-slx 
years,  but  he  knows  the  only  successful  method 
ha*  bean  the  counteracting  of  the  hyperacidity 
.Before  h*  made  his  dUrovery  there  was  little 
m  could  do  for  hla  patient*  Now  be  can  have 
hi*  passenger*   eating   grapefruit  or  orange* 


within  a  few  hours  of  receiving  his  Intensive 
treatment. 

Dr.  Jones  will  now  have  no  more  of  these 
cases  Feeling  too  young  to  give  up  hi*  work 
and  devoting  all  his  time  to  his  Sealyhams  at 
his  home  In  Kent,  probably  he  will  go  on 
practicing,  but  not  on  shipboard 

Dr.  Jones  has  been  a  Cunard  surgeon  since 
1896.  when  he  sailed  for  Boston  in  the  old 
Catalonia.  Many  knew  him  oq  the  Maure- 
tania  before  the  World  War.  but  the  Aqultanla 
passengers  know  him  beat,  for  he  has  missed 
few  voyages  In  that  ship  since  he  was  released 
from  the  British  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


M  nuderlust  of  the  Birds 


Tr  has  been  hot;  but  the  birds  are  already 
starting  south.  The  psychologists  who 
have  been  experimenting  with  scholarly  rats 
and  attempting  to  decipher  the  psychic  con- 
tent of  the  words  "  male"  and  "female"  might 
veil  devote  another  session  to  the  perennial 
wanderlust  of  our  Northern  birds.  They  never 
rail;  generation  after  generation  answers  the 
mysterious  call  The  tiny  humming  birds  de- 
sert our  trumpet  vines  and  embark  on  the 
perilous,  long  cruise  that  take*  many  of  them 
across  the  Oulf  of  Mexico;  birds  that  lay  their 
eggg  close  to  the  midsummer  snows  within  the 
Arctic  circle  wing  their  way  to  within  range 
or  Byrd's  camp  in  the  Antarctic;  even  the  fa- 
mallar  friendly  robins  feel  the  restlessness  and 
leave  their  Summer  haunt* 

We  call  ours  a  restless  age  among  men.  but 
even  Lindbergh  Is  a  stable  stay-at-home  com- 
pared with  some  of  these  birds  And  no  one 
has  yet  satisfactorily  explained  the  phenome- 
non of  these  migrations  of  millions.  Why  do 
the  terns  that  nest  in  the  Arctic  fly  to.  the 
Antarctic,  and  not  vice  versa?  Why  do  most 
cf  the  birds  of  the  Northern  Hemiaphere  make 
the  long,  annual  treks,  while  the  phenomenon 
U  so  uncommon  in  the  Southern?  What  makes 
the  birds  so  restless  long  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  and  the  food  supply  gives  out? 
Is  It  some  strange,  inherited  pre-glaclal  mem- 
ory? That  is  a  hypotheala,  but  it  only  sug- 
gest* another  mystery:  for  how  explain  such 
memories  In  birds,  and  not  In  the  king  of  the 
beast*,  man?— New  York  Times 


"Bottled"  Sun  Rays  to 
Brighten  Mines 

A  RTIFIClAL  sunlight  la  to  be  taken  under - 
gTound  for  the  benefit  of  miners  extract- 
ing ore  from  the  deep  network  of  tunnels  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mine,  the  largest 
silver-lead  producer  In  the  United  Stales,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  by  Stanley  A  Easton. 
general  manager  The  artificial  sun.  Installed 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  is  sn  ultra-violet  ray  so- 
larium 


Marble  in  Chile 

Rich  marble  deposits  In  greal  quantity  near 
the  southern  Up  of  South  America  In  the  Ma- 
gellan zone  of  Chile,  are  to  be  exploited  by  a 
recently -formed  company  with  a  large  capital. 
The  marble  Is  said  to  be  equal  In  quality  to 
the  famous  Carrara  marble 


Lawyer— Remember,  sir.  you  are 

Witness— I  am  fully  aware  of  It.  air. 

Lawyer-And  you.  notwithstanding, 
that  what  you  have  Just  said  is  the 

Witness— I  am  certain  of  It 

Lawyer- What  makes  you  so 

being  the  truth? 
Witness- Your  Inability  to 

such 


under  oam 


? 

of  It 
Il  aa 


Find  Peril  to  Health 
By  Handshake 
Test 

TpHE  result  of  an  experiment  made  at  Co- 
lumbia University  by  Dr.  Leila  lone 
Given,  research  worker  at  Teachers  College, 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  leading  doctors 
and  bacteriologist*  that  handshaking  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  civilized  habit*.  Dr. 
Olven  expressed  the  belief  that  no  cleansing 
preparation  or  disinfectant  could  prevent  the 
transfer  of  germs  through  the*  clasping  of 
hands.  A  report  of  her  survey  was  made  pub- 
lic recently. 

In  her  study  Dr.  Olven  used  two  groups  of 
student*.  Both  groups,  one  of  forty-five  and 
the  other  of  fifty-five  students,  had  their  hands 
thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water  before  participating  in  the  experiment 
In  addition,  the  second  group  had  their  hands 
immersed  In  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury for  three  minutes 

One  student's  hand  was  then  smeared  with  a 
bacteriological  culture.  This  subject  shook 
hands  with  other  members  of  the  group,  who 
in  turn  shook  hands  with  others  until  each  of 
the  hundred  students  had  shaken  hands  with 
someone  who  might  have  been  affected  by  the 
bacteria  on  the  hand  of  the  first  student. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  the  stu- 
dent* revealed  an  average  of  39  9  per 
cent  transfers  of  the  germ*  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  contacts  In  the  group  of  forty-five.  In 
the  group  of  fifty-three  who  had  undergone 
the  immersion  in  a  dUlnfectant,  the  average 
percentage  of  transfers  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  contacts  waa  thlrty-flv*. 

The  use  of  the  chemical  as  a  wash  seemed  to 
make  no  difference  In  the  results.  The  trans- 
fers were  carried  through  a  long  series  of  aub- 
tranarera  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  persona.. 

"Handshaking  is  an  Invariable  custom  of 
people  In  all  walk*  of  life"  aald  Dr.  Olven 
'  Business  people,  professional  people,  laborers 
and  idlers  greet  their  friends  and  associates 
with  a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hsnd.  Children 
clasp  hands  In  their  pjay  and  Infant*  clasp 
the  hands  of  their  parent*  So  common  Is  the 
custom  that  people  generally  do  not 
the  element  of  danger  accompanying  It. 

"The  hands  are  more  often 
than  we  would  like  to  believe  , 

It  ha*  been  established  without  a  doubt 
that  the  mouth  la  the  preferred  portal  of  en- 
trance for  such  organisms  aa  the  bacillus  ty- 
phosus, the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus 
diphtheria,  the  bacillus  cholera  and  other 
bacilli  causing  respiratory  Infections."  contin- 
ued Dr  Olven 

"It  I*  known  that  babies  and  children  are 
constantly  putting  their  fingers  In  their 
mouths."  aald  Dr.  Otven.  "but  is  not  appre- 
ciated that  the  practice  i*  not  confined  to  the 
young,  a*  recent  observations  have  shown 
Recently  observation  waa  made  of  forty  per- 
sons in  the  reading  room  of  th*  Teachers  Col- 
lege library.  During  a  period  of  thirty  min- 
ute* only  one  of  the  studenta  observed  did  not 
carry  her  hands  to  her  mouth. 

"Of  this  same  group,  thirteen  were  seen  to 
moisten  their  fingers  before  turning  the  leave* 
cf  their  book* 

"With  the  present  habit*  of  human  beings. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  bacteria 
are  constantly  being  transferred  from  mouth 
to  hand  and  hand  to  mouth."  concluded  Dr 
Olven  "The  present  aerlaa  of  experiment* 
show  that  bacteria  are  tranaferred  from  one 
hand  to  another  In  th*  process  of 
and  that  the  barter!*  on  the  hands  of  one 
son  may  be  transferred  to  those  of  a  ce 
Table  number  of  other  persona  not  only  di- 
rectly but  through  the  medium  of  other  per- 
son* These  fact*  lead  us  to 
handAhakin?  Is  a  source  of  In  feet  km 


Berlin  Corrects  Some 
Published  Details 
Of  !Seu  (  raiser 

TpHE  following  official  statement  concerning 
the  published  description  of  the  new 
Oerman  cruiser.  Ersatz  Preuaaen.  has  been 
sent  out  from  Berlin: 

"Numerous  articles  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  world  press  concerning  the  new 
Oerman  armored  crulaer.  in  which  It*  quali- 
ties are  exaggerated,  as  they  were  also  In  The 
New  York  Times  of  June  30  The  Ersatr 
Preufsen  ha*  actually  six  eleven-inch  guns 
and  eight  alx-lnch  guns  In  addition  to  thU 
there  are  six  torpedo  tubes  with  a  diameter  of 
19.09  Inches,  and  not  239  inches,  aa  stated  m 
the  article.  The  speed  will  be  twenty -six  knots 
and  not  thirty  knot*,  and  the  ship  will  have  a 
cruising  radius  of  probably  10.000  nautical 
miles  at  twenty  knot*  speed  A  cruising  ra- 
dius of  30.000  miles  at  fifteen  knot*  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Most  of  the  details  given  in  the  pre**  con- 
cerning the  range  of  the  guns,  the  rapidity  of 
Are.  the  armor,  the  weight  of  the  guns  and 
the  weight  of  the  engines  are  exaggerated  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  improvement  of  some 
part*  in  a  new  construction  may  be  obtained 
only  at  the  expense  of  other  part*,  which 
means  their  weakening  The  higher  efficiency 
of  some  parts  will  logically  be  outbalanced  by 
a  lesser  eflciency  In  other  pert*.  The  state- 
ment that  the  new  construction  surpasses  in 
every  detail  all  other  warships  of  equal  ton- 
nage seems,  therefore,  to  be  contradictory 

"It  is  Inconceivable  how  the  turret*  can  be 
fitted  with  projectors  for  the  expulsion  of  poi- 
son gas.  such  fixtures  have  not  yet  been  in- 
vented Furthermore,  the  expulsion  of  poison 
gas  would  be  of  no  use  in  modern  warfare 
with  fighting  distances  of  ten  mile*  and  more  " 


Southern  Four f lusher 
Hoist  With  His  Own 
Petard 


By  OEOROE  R  BAIRD 
JJE  came  from  "The  Land  of  the  Free  and 
the  Home  of  the  Brave"  by  a  road  over 
which  his  grandfather's  slaves  had  once  fled 
to  Canada.  He  traveled  In  luxury-tn  his 
limousine. 

In  Toronto,  he  registered  at  a  hotel  named 
after  a  very  democratic  member  of  the  royal 
family  It  was  wartime,  and  his  profiteering 
in  munitions  enabled  him  to  stay  at  the  "best 


He  Introduced  himself  to  the  clerk  with  a 
slurring  remark  on  Canada  But  the  clerk, 
with  an  effort,  restrained  himself  from  violence, 
remembering  that  the  hotel  rules  demanded 
courtesy  to  patrons 

During  hla  stay  his  favorite  pastime  seemed 
to  be  provoking  the  staff  by  belittling  every- 
thing British. 

He  returned  frequently,  and  In  all  his  deal- 
ings with  the  cashier  he  aggravated  that  offi- 
cial with  a  studied  persistence  His  pet  theme 
being  the  ridicule  of  our  bank  notes,  which 
were  then  at  a  discount.  He  always  referred 
to  them  as  "stage  money."  During  several 
visits,  the  cashier  endured  this  torment,  and 
then  one  day  his  opportunity  came. 

An  actor  guest  displayed  a  literal  armful  of 
stage  money,  which  was  so  much  like  real 
money  that  a  careful  look  was  necessary  to 
discern  that  it  was  worthless.  The  cashier  ob- 
tained one  of  these  Imitation  bills  and  laid  It 
away  in  a  drawer. 

8hortly  after,  the  offensive  guest  swaggered 
up  to  the  wicket  and  .lapped  down  an  Amer- 
ican one  hundred  dollar  bill,  saying.  "Olmme 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  us  your  stage 
money.' " 

The  cashier  took  this,  giving  In  exchange  the 
imitation  money. 

Several  hour*  later  the  guest  returned  in  a 
frenzy.  He  hopped  off  one  foot  on  to  the 
other  He  threatened  with  hi*  fiat.  Hi*  head 
shook  until  hi*  hat  slid  to  the  floor  Hla  face 
blazed  crimson,  clouded  purple,  a*  he  assailed 
the  cashier  with  a  violence  which  Intensified 
itself  into  coherency.  He  perspired.  He  al- 
most frothed  at  the  mouth 

Through  this,  the  cashier  maintained  the 
expression  of  the  Innocence  of  childhood. 
Then,  when  the  torrent  had  subsided,  he  asked 
what  all  the  trouble  was  about 

Then  the  guest  told  of  how  near  he  had 
rome  to  being  arrested  when  attempting  to 
use  the  money  which  the  other  had  given  htm. 

In  the  aame  gullelaaa  tone,  the  cashier  said 
Now.  stop  and  think,  what  did  you  ask  me 
for?" 

Th.  guest  did  atop,  abruptly  And  he 
thought  Hi*  countenance  relaxed  while  he 
turned  in  aah  color.  HI*  expression  was  hard 
to  describe 

With  a  sitkly  grin  he  remarked.  "You  win. 
brother     And  turned  and  walked  away 


"Mammal"  Sure  Look*  < I 
Mighty  Like  a 
Dog 

P ANNIE  Hurst,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  authors,  usually  came*  along 
her  pet  Pekingese  wherever  she  travel*  As  she 
la  rather  partial  to  exclusive  quarters  on  rail- 
roads and  steamers  there  Is  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty about  this 

"Recently,  however,  she  wa*  halted  by  a 
conductor  a*  she  wa*  about  to  board  a  train 
with  "Lummux   under  her  arm 

"You  can't  take  that  dog  in  the  train  aald 
the  railroad  official  "It  s  against  regulations 
He  11  have  to  travel  In  the  baggage  car 

"Dog?"  questioned  Mis*  Hurst  haughtily 
"What  dog  are  you  referring  to,  pray?'* 

That  animal  under  your  arm. 
plained  the  conductor,  wilting 
the  supercJlou*  manner  of  the 

"Indeed I"  snapped  Ml**  Hurst  "If  you  had 
ev*n  an  elementary  knowledge  of  biology,  my 
man,  you  would 
to  a  mammal  I** 

"Well,  all  right,  then  •  said 
conductor    'Take  him  in  the  ear    with  you 
All  the  aame.  he  looks  mighty  like  a  dog  to 


than  the  ant  and  «he 

nothing —Ben  Jamin  Franklin 
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A  Great  Explorers  Boyhood 

Sir  Krnest  Henry  Shackleton 


|">  KNE8T  Shackleton  s  schooldays  were 
Jn     over    ■   rather  he  had  enleted  a  fa; 

stricter  achool.  Hi*  fathers  friends  had 
lound  a  place  for  him  on  a  fine  big  sailing 
ship  belonging  to  the  Northweat  Shipping 
Company  It  waa  to  be  a  trial  voyage,  leav- 
ing the  lad  free.  If  at  the  cloae  of  the  |gg4 
venture  at  sea  he  desired  to  atay  on  shore*  The 
&hip  waa  the  Moghton  Tower  Her  captain, 
whoso  name  waa  Partridge,  waa  known  aa  a 
man  of  high  character  and  kindly  nature  In 
many  of  the  worlds  porta. 

I  new  boy  waa  shocked  at  first  at  the 
drunkenness  and  profanity  of  the  sailors.  He 
waa,  however,  very  soon  busy  learning  the  uses 
of  the  ropes,  yards  and  other  parts  of  the 
handsome  clipper  and  In  doing  hla  part  in 
keeping  her  clean  and  trim.  For  two  or  three 
days  he  waa  seasick,  but  before  a  month  waa 
over  the  new  boy  waa  aa  much  at  home  aloft 
aa  an  deck. 

Thv  Ship'i  Com  pain 

AS  young  Shackleton  waa  to  spend  a  year 
cm  the  voyage  It  la  Inter  eating  to  learn 
something  about  his  companions  on  the  long 
trip  Captain  Partridge  was  kind  to  the 
lads  under  his  charge.  He  sometimes  asked 
the  apprentices  to  dinner  with  him  end 
brought  them  on  Sunday  evening*  Into  his 
cabin  for  hymn  singing,  accompanying  then* 
on  his  flute. 

The  second  mate.  In  whose  watch  8hackle- 
ton  was.  proved  himself  a  very  good  friend. 
Of  the  other  boys  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
young  sailors  home  letters  shows  that  "the 
first  night  I  took  out  my  Bible  to  read  they 
all  stopped  laughing  and  talking,  and  now 
every  one  of  them  reads  theirs  excepting  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  he  reads  his  prayer 
book." 

The  ship  had  sailed  on  the  last  day  of 
April.  1800.  and  at  the  end  of  May  she  was 
"crossing  the  line."  Here  Old  Father  Nep- 
tune came  on  board  and  the  boys  were  tarred, 
shaved  and  ducked  In  orthodox  fashion.  So 
fsr  the'  weather  had  been  fine  and  there  had 
beep  time  for  fun  as  well  as  for  work.  Shackle- 
ton'5  favorite  amusement  was  boxing.  Then 
and  afterwards  the  young  sailor  spent  much 
time  In  writing  letters,  and  at  every  port  let- 
ters were  awaiting  him  from  those  he  loved 

Storm  and  Strpsa 

IN  June  stormy  weaker  began  and  for  six 
weeks  furious  gales  kept  every  one  on  board 
at  work.  The  Hoghton  Tower  was  rounding 
Cape  Horn.  Sails  and  spars  with  two  of  the 
f  hip's  boats  were  carried  away  and  many  of 
the  saflors  injured,  the  second  mate  having 
his  thigh  broken  What  did  Shackleton.  the 
lad  or  sixteen,  think  of  In  this  dreadful  time? 
He  has  told  us  himself: 

"During  my  first  voyage  I  felt  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  mysterious  South.  During  that 
voyage,  which  constituted  one  of  the  stlffest 
apprenticeships  surely  that  ever  a  boy  went 
through,  we  rounded  Cape  Horn  in  the  depth 
of  Wlhter.  It  waa  one  continuous  bllxxard  all 
the  way;  one  wild  whirl  of  stinging  sleet  and 
snow,  and  we  were  in  constant  peril  of  col- 
liding with  Icebergs  or  even  of  foundering  In 
the  huge  seas.  Yet  many  a  time,  even  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  discomfort,  my  thoughts 
would  go  out  to  the  southward,  across  that 
great  expanse  of  southern  sea.  the  loneliest 
tract  of  ocean  In  the  wide  world,  the  region 
which  seemed  to  have  bevn  especially  guarded 
against  the  approach  of  man  by  the  Oreat 
Ice  Barrier." 

Kimlnpg*  to  Strnngprs 

"T*HE  Horn  waa  rounded  at  last  and  warmer 
breeeee  wafted  the  *Hoghton  Tower  into 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  in  Chile.  Here,  while 
the  ship  was  being'  repaired  and  overhauled, 
the  sailor  boys  had  a  chance  to  go  on  shore. 
Shackleton  and  his  mates  were  welcomed  to 
the  home  of  a  Scottish  family  where  there 
were  "nice  pleasant  girls  who  did  not  fish  for 
compliments,  though  we  gave  them  plenty," 
Shackleton  wrote  to  his  sisters.  It  was  a 
merciful  change  to  the  homesick  sailors,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  must  have 
helped  them  to  bear  their  trials  when  un- 
loading and  taking  on  cargo  at  Iqulque.  At 
this  port  no  women  spoke  English  and  the 
people  were  unfriendly. 

The  long,  hot  weeks  passed,  however,  and 
the  ship  started  on  an  uneventful  homeward 
voyage.  When  the  captain  met  the  clergyman 
who  natfrecommrnded  Ernest,  he  said.  "I  ex- 
pect he  has  not  given  you  a  very  bright  ac- 
count of  his  life,  but  he  is  the  most  pig-head- 
ed, obstinate  boy  I  have  ever  come  across:  yet 
there  Is  no  real  fault  (o  find  with  him  and  he 
can  do  his  work  right  well,  and  though  he  may 
hot  want  to  come  with  me  again  I  am  quite 
leedy  to  take  him  " 

It  was  almost  a  year  before  the  ship  was 
home  again  Shackleton  was  welcomed  by  all 
the  family  and  had  a  merry  holiday  with  his 
slaters,  who  could  not  do  enough  to  pleaie 
their  big  aaUor  lad 

The  motto  of  the  Shackleton  family  was  a 
Latin  phrase  meaning  "By  Endurance  I  Con- 
<,ucr  Mi  l  (•  <  "  rrmlned  to  follow  the 
aea,  though  now  he  underatm 
of  a  aallot  a  life.  His  father 
to  the  Northweat  Shipping  Company 

//„■  Second  I  ovagp 

l_I  K  sailed  again  on  the  old  ship  but  with  a 
1  1  bigger  crew  and  a  stricter  master  The 
lad's  love  of  home,  of  books  and  of  nature  and 
his  religion  helped  to  save  him  from  the  dan- 
gers that  await  lads  In  strange  porta.  He  wrote 
and  received  hnndreda  of  letters  and  read 
every  book  he  could  get.  Among  these  was 
Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  How 
many  city  boys  of  seventeen  have  done  so 7 
Ran  is  his  description  of  a  scene  at  aea 

"Many  a  painter  would  have  given  half  of 
what  he  possessed  to  catch  tht  fading  tints  of 


';.<•  red  and  golden  Minuet  we  had  las*  nigh' 
Ihr  red  and  golden  gleams  gradually  fading 
away  into  a  deep  purple,  aud  far  awaj,  almost 
on  the  edgt-  eg  |fa|  nori.cn  was  the  white 
•.peck  Of  a  homeward  ship  ...  All  I  say 
la.  If  you  wlah  to  see  nature  robed  in  her 
mantle  of  might,  look  at.  a  atorm  at  aea  if 
you  want  to  see  bag  robed  in  her  mantle  of 
gloi  ■    loos  a'  a  sunset  at  sea 

This  voyage  differed  little  from  the  first, 
except  that  It  was  even  stormier  and  there 
was  more  sk-kneas  on  board  It  was  over  at 
last  and  the  holiday  waa  even  more  enjoyed 
than  before.  H  had  been  well  earned,  for  the 
boy  was  able  to  tell  hla  father  that  this  waa 
'  r  last  year  he  would  need  help  from  home 
He  had  studied  hard  and  next  year  v»..u.J 
take  the  examination  for  second  mat* 

He  would  gladly  liave  left  toe  ship  then, 
but  It  waa  thought  wiser  to  go  on  a  third  voy- 
age in  the  Hoghton  Tower  This  time  she  went 
to  India.  In  the  hardships  of  the  tropical 
voyage  he  fell  111  and  only  recovered  among 
Irlends  and  relatives  In  Newcastle.  Australia 

Of  the  long  voyage  across  >he  Pacific  to  the 
lamtliar  harbors  of  Chile,  of  storms  and  of 
sickness,  relieved  by  kind  friends  at  Valparaiso, 
there  Is  no  space  left  to  write.  The  boy  has 
grown  to  be  a  man,  strong  and  resolute,  but 
with  the  tender  heart  that  near  the  close  of 
his  adventurous  life,  in  a  time  of  great -anxi- 
ety, prompted  him  to  write  this  little  letter  to 
his  five-year-old  son 

"My  Darting  little  Edward. -Thia  Is  Just  a 
line  from  Daddy  to  give  you  his  love  and  to 
say  I  am  Just  longing  to  see  you  again  after 
all  this  long  tine.  Daddy  will  show  you  all 
the  pictures  of  the  Ice  and  snow  when  he 
com—  home  again. 

"Oood-pye 

"Your  Loving  Father." 
Boys  or  girls  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  the  regions  he  ex- 
plored should  get  from  the  city  Library  the 
biography  wrttten  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill 


Delightful  Work  for  Girls 


fISS  Heneage.  of  Thetis  Island,  has  found 
an  unusual  and  very  pleasant  occupa- 
tion. Mrs.  O.  M.  Jones,  on  her  farm  at  Mrt- 
chosln.  pointed  out  the  way.  or  perhaps  in  her 
English  home  the  lady  may  have  seen  women 
and  girls  at  work  What  Mias  Heneage  has 
done  is  to  grow  lavender  and  distil  It. 

Now  almost  every  girl  lovea  the  lavender 
perfume  sold  by  the  druggists,  but  perhaps 
very  few  have  thought  how  delightful  It  must 
be  to  spend  the  Summer  among  the  sweet- 
scented  shrubs. 

This  we  learn  from  an  article  In  The  Chris- 
tian 8clence  Monitor,  published  on  September 
3.  is  what  Miss  Heneage  does. 

Here  la  part  of  the  story: 

Miss  Heneage's  field  of  lavender  has  devel- 
oped from  a  tiny  plot  planted  before  the  war. 
Her  original  Intention  was  to  grow  a  little  for 
her  linen  chest.  Then,  during  the  war.  she  do- 
nated great  bunches  of  It  to  the  Red  Cross  as 
a  means  of  raising  funds 

8hortly  afterward  Miss  Heneage  engaged  as 
cook  a  woman  from  near  Mltcham.  Surrey, 
where  every  garden  has  Its  plot  or  lavender  and 
every  household  distills  ft  little  for  its  own  use. 
At  her  suggestion  her  mistress  resolved  to  try 
extracting  the  essence.  But  the  process  wss 
quite  outside  Miss  Heneage's  experience.  She 
had  never  visited  the  huge  plants  of  France 
and  Southern  England  She  had  never  even 
seen  a  genuine  still  She  had  to  learn  the 
method  bit  by  bit 

With  a  suggestion  here,  a  hint  there,  and 
hours  spent  in  libraries  poring  over  books  and 
magazine  articles  devoted  to  the  subject,  she 
gathered  all  the  Information  available  Then, 
from  a  description  of  a  still,  she  had  one  made 

Here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The 
law  decrees  that  a  still  must  be  under  three 
gallons  In  capacity,  although  no  limit  is  placed 
upon  the  number  that  one  may  operate.  At 
present  Miss  Heneage  has  two  In  use,  but  as 
her  plantation  grows  larger,  others  will  need 
to  be  added. 

She  grows  her  lavender  from  seed,  planting 
It  m  rows  six  feet  apart  and  leaving  about  four 
feet  between  the  plants.  It  may  also  be  prop- 
agated by  planting,  in  late  Autumn  or  early 
Spring,  cuttings  of  one  season's  growth  with  a 
heel  of  the  older  wood 

The  blossom  appears  in  early  July,  and  1U 
season  Is  a  short  one — not  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  The  oil  must  be  distilled  as  soon 
as  the  plant*  are  In  full  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  cut  In  dear  weather,  in  (he  morning  while 
Mill  damp  with  daw.  and  distilled  at  once. 
The  easence  Is  a  pure,  golden  oil.  not  Intense- 
ly fragrant,  as  one  might  Imagine,  alcohol  Is 
needed  to  bring  out  the  aroma. 

The  process  Is  an  expensive  one  The  stills 
themselves  are  not  unreasonably  costly;  but 
the  Government  tax  Is  heavy,  and  the  spirit 
used  to  dissolve  the  oil  costs  $25  60  per  gallon  I 
Moreover,  dried  lavender  itself  la  sold  it  N  i 
pound  at  the  Coast,  and  It  takes  ninety  pounds 
of  lavender  to  make  one  pound  of  oil.  A  mere 
teaspoonful  of  oil  can  be  distilled  from  a  pound 
or  flowers!  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  bot- 
tled perfume  la  expensive. 

An  acre  of  lavender  will  yield  all  the  way 
from  a  few  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  essence 
according  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
A  plantation  thle  alee  ought  to  support  a  home 
But  patience  and  constant  care  are  required 
to  get  It  established  And  tfv 
fascinating,  demands  vigilant 


What 
down  on  your  hat?" 

"I  should  call  him  an  Idiot,  a  stupid  ass 
Thafa  all  I  wlah  to 

on 


LITTLE  TWO-EYES 

By  M  GENKVIEVE  SILVESTER 

MAKE  A  BOOK-  Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  boo*     Cut  \htgfl 
out  and  paate  them  on  white,  paper     You  will  then  have  s  complete  store     Cut  a 
from  stiff  paper  and  sew  the  page*  of  the  book  into  I!  *ith  a  big  strung  stlUl 


Spinny,  a  Tale  of  a  Sea  Horse 

By  B.  C— Fart  II. 


Two -Eyes  sat  by  a  big 
tree,  trying.  Again  tht  fairy, 
cam*.  She  asked,  "Why 
do  you  cry,  Two-Eyes?" 

"Mother  has  hilled  mu 
hide  goal,"  said  Two-Eyes. 

"Never  mind."  said  the 
fairy,  "ash  her  to  gh'e  ynn 
the  heart  and  plant  it  in  the 
garden." 

When  Two-Eyes  went 
home  she  ran  to  her  mothei 
and  ashed  her  for  the  goat's 
heart. 

17 


'At  last  her  mother  gave 
it  to  her  and  she  did  as  the 
faify  said. 

The  next  morning  there 
was  a  beautiful  apple  tree 
just  where  she  had  put  the 
heart.  It  had  apples  of 
bright  gold  and  beautiful 
silver  leaves. 

The  mother  and  sisters 
tried  to  pull  the  apples,  but 
the  apples  would  fly  away 
when  their  hands  came  near. 
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Arithmetic  Displayed  by 
Vegetal  e  Kingdom 


\  RITHMETIC  apparently.  Is  not  unknown 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom    Take,  for  In- 


stance, the  plants  belonging  to  the  cross  wort 
family,  among  which  are  found  many  of  the 
common  garden  vegetables,  including  the 
cabbage  and  radish — all  of  them  have  four 
sepals  and  four  petals,  while  the  violets  and 
their  relation  agree  in  having  five  petals. 

Then,  the  geran  nbe  all  possess  five 
sepals,  five  petals  1  an  stamens,  thus  dis- 
playing a  knov  dge  of  the  multiplication 
tablet 

Other  examples  could  be  quoted  of  this 
numerical  regularity,  such  as  the  carrot  family, 
with  five  petals,  five  stamens  and  a  five- 
toothed  calyx,  the  thrift  family,  to  which  the 
candytuft  belongs,  which  have  all  their  parts 
in  flvea-sepals.  petals,  stamens,  and  styles; 
and  the  irises,  or  "flags,  which  have  them 
all  in  threes 

Other  flowers  possess  twice  the  number  of 
stamens  that  th*>y  have  petals,  while  there  are 
fa  m  Wee  the  members  of  which 
n  fours  or  multiples  of 
four 

Ift  this  due  ¥  -vbtlity  to  "reckon  up"?  You 
might  almost       .x  that  It  was 

It  is  not  c  .  the  blossom  1  tee  If  that  thia 
accuracy  la  w.  -ad.  for  the  seedling  of  the 
bean,  for  exan.p.> .  develops  Its  rootlets  In  four 
distinct  rowa  down  the  length  of  the  main 
root,  while  the  •pacing  out  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stems  of  plants  could  not  have  been  done 
with  more  mathematical  precision  by  Euclid 


Remarkable  lnstum »  of 
in  KleplmnVs 
Memory 

\  N  a  ma  ting  instance  of  the  memory  of 
elephants  was  given  at  8t.  Thomaa, 
Ontario,  recently  Some  elephants  belonging 
to  a  circus  were  being  unloaded.  Among  them 
waa  Alice,  age  110,  who  waa  with  Barnums 
Circus  and  was  a  companion  of  Jumbo,  the 
world-famous  elephant  whose  departure  from 
the  London  Zoological  Hardens  about  half  a 
century  ago  caused  quite  a  sensation  In  Eng- 
land On  reaching  the  spot  where  Jumbo 
waa  killed  by  a  train  in  September.  1R9.V  Alice 
stopped,  stamped,  trumpeted  Mirtlly.  and  went 
down  on  her  knees,  starting  the  eight  other 
elephants  of  the  party  on  the  rampage  It 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Alice  was 
pacified,  and  she  made  repeated  demona'ie- 
tfone  of  sorrow  when  ahe  again  had  to  cross 
the  spot  where 


My  Lady's  Grave 

The  linnet  In  the  rocky  dells. 
The  moor  lark  In  the  air. 
The  bee  among  the  heather  bells 
That  hide  my  lady  fair: 

The  wild  deer  browse  above  her  breast; 
The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood; 
And  they  her  smiles  of  love  caressed 
Hsve  left  her  solitude! 

I  ween  that  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 
Did  first  her  form  retain 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 
The  light  of  Joy  again 

They  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 
Unchecked  through  future  years; 
But  where  Is  all  their  anguish  now. 
And  where  are  all  their  tears? 

Well,  let  them  fight  for  honor's  breath. 
Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue, 
The  dweller  In  the  land  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

\ 

And  If  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 
Till  sorrow's  source  were  dry 
She  would  not,  In  her  tranquil  sleep. 
Return  s  single  sigh! 

Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound. 
And  murmur.  Summer  streams! 
There  Is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

—Emily  Bronte. 

Ancient  Bank  Notes 

^HINESE  chroniclers  relate  thaubank  notes 
were  current  in  China  as  early  as  20*7 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  "Hying  money  "  One 
preserved  In  the  Asiatic  Museum  at  Leningrad 
dates  from  the  year  1.190  B.C.  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Imperial  bank,  date  and  number 
of  Issue,  and  the  signature  of  a  mandarin 
also  contains  a  list  of  the 
flicted  for  forgery  of  notes 

I 


It 


punishments  In- 


IX  '  CTH  the  coming  of  damn  i.e  *mall 
\  y  »ea  horse  scanned  the  water  anxious)  - 
for  by  this  time  he  was  \er\  hungry 
but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  weed  and  he  be- 
gan to  sob  again.  "Hullo,  doleful  person,  who 
are  you?  celled  a  cheerful  voice.  Spinny 
timed  ano  there  was  a  unaint  ft.-.  I,  s..me«ha< 
larger  than  htmse'.r  Witt)  wide  round  eyes  and 
a  queer  lancellke  fin  carried  half  erect.  "Who 
are  you?"  repeated  the  newcomer.  Why  are 
you  looking  io  sad?"  "I'm  Spinny  and  I'm 
lost.  I  can't  stop  swimming  this  way  and  I 
don't  want  to.  I  want  to  go  home.  Oh.  I  do 
want  to  go  home,"  and  he  sniffed  sorrowfully 
Pirro,  I'm  very  fierce."  said  the  other, 
and  he  raised  his  lsnce  stiffly  erect  and  looked 
*o  ferocious  that  Spinny  backed  away,  it  s 
ull  right;  I  won't  hurt  you,"  added  the  fiieflah 
reassuringly.  "I  can't  promise  to  get  you 
home,  but  well  see  about  that  later  First,' 
you  must  have  something  to  eat  We  should 
come  upon  my  weed  patch  soon." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  large  mass  of  grey- 
green  weed  appeared,  and  before  long  the  ad- 
venturer was  enjoying  a  splendid  meal  at  the 
home  of  his  new  friend,  while  all  the  family 
and  several  neighbors  offered  various  sugges- 
tions for  his  return.  Firro  shook  his  head  at 
all  their  plans,  explaining  that  as  their  home 
was  in  the  path  of  the  Oulf  Stream  Spinny 
waa  not  yet  free  of  the  current  and  none  of 
them  were  strong  enough  to  tow  him  clear 
At  this  the  poor  sea  horse  pushed  his  plate 
away  sadly  "There,  there."  cried  the  file- 
fish  mother,  "dont  you  fret,  my  little  lad  Let 
me  tuck  you  up  In  Flrro's  warm  grey  bed  and 
you  rest  awhile.  Weil  think  of  something 
plendid  in  no  time,  you  may  be  sure  "  While 
Spinny  slept  flleflsh  messengers  aped  hither 
snd  thither  over  the  weed,  searching  for  a 
•ound  scheme  Each  came  back  eagerly  with 
a  plan,  but  each  was  rejected  by  Firro.  At 
last,  when  all  File  town  was  fait  asleep,  a  weary 
fish  crept  to.  the  door.  "I  have  a  plsn. '  he 
called.  "Let  htm  go  to  the  yellow  coral;  there 
lc  a  hermit  who  will  help  him."  Early  next 
morning  Spinny  set  out.  although  the  flleflsh 
begged  him  to  stay  with  them  Just  a  little 
longer  He  swam,  and  the  stream  hurried 
him  on  until  he  thought  he  must  have  gone 
too  far.  Then  a  large  grove  of  sea  fans  ap- 
peared, and  in  their  midst  gleaming  towers  of 
creamy  coral.  The  traveler  took  a  deep  breath 
and  dived  to  a  small  door  marked  "Knock  snd 

the  most  brilliant  fish  heTad  ever  seen  The 
hermit,  for  he  It  was.  wore  a  coat  of  orange 
striped  with  broad  banda  of  velvety  black.  His 
Mnv  fins  and  tall  were  beautifully  groomed. 
"You  must  be  the  lost  Spinny,"  he  said  kindly 
"However,  now  you  wUl  soon  be  safe  at  home 
I  have  a  very  dear  friend,  a  ships  barnacle, 
who  Is  living  at  present  on  a  boat  near  here 
A  short  time  ago  be  sent  me  a  note  saying  he 
waa  leaving  for  the  8outh  tonight.  He  will 
be  delighted  if  you  accompany  them:  they  pass 
cloae  to  your  weed.  When  you  are  rested  we 
will  set  out "  They  travelled  for  sot 
along  coral  shelves  and  Spinny  was 
at  the  many  bright  fish  who  lived  there  "We 
are  a  strange,  gay  crowd."  said  the  hermit 
"I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  seen  such 
brightly  colored  suits?"  "No.  Indeed."  said 
the  horse,  looking  regretfully  at  hla  own  drab- 
colored  self.  "Ah.  well  we  are  really  like  you." 
continued  the  coral  fish.  "We  dress  to  match 
our  houses."  aV  vast  black  wall  rose  shove 
them  and  Spinny.  looking  up,  wondered  if  the 
sky  was  black  "We're  under  the  ship."  called 
the  hermit.  This  way."  and  he  went  toward 
the  stern,  where  a  rasping  voice  hailed  him, 
and  In  a  few  minutes  the  little  sea  horse  was 
introduced  to  the  ship's  barnacles.  He  saw 
long  stalks  suspended  from  the  hull,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  little  shells  beautifully 
hinged  together,  and  bengath  these  dainty 
feathery  feet  waved  In  the  water  They  had 
swung  a  weed  hammock  for  him.  which  he 
found  very  comfortable  Indeed  Soon  weird 
noises  sounded  from  above,  the  coral  fish  said 
good-bye  hurriedly  and  they  were  off  At  first 
Spinny  was  quite  sure  he  would  never  survive 
In  the  queer  half-light  full  of  unaccustomed 
sounds.  "Don't  you  mind  being  In  the  dark 
all  the  time?"  he  asked  the  barnacles.  "Oh 
no.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  us,  you 


Something  for  You  to  Do 

By  Dsle  R.  Van  Horn 


HOW  TO  UAKE  A  DESK  BLOTTER  PAD 


Our  Building 

.Ws  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  that  In  the  heart  resides. 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  la  still. 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides: 
But  tasks  In  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled 


With  aching 
We  dig  and 
We  bear  the 
Of  the  Ice 


feet 


lay  stone  on 


All  we  have 


of  light  return 
do  we  discern 


YOU  can  obtain  good-sired 
blotters  In  different  col- 
ors at  your  stationer  s  for  usu- 
ally five  rents  each.  Four  or 
fire  of  these  blotters  will 
make  an  Ideal  pad  for  your 
desk  or  writing  table,  yet  one. 
If  placed  by  Itself,  is  usually 
too  thin.  In  Ume  the 
tend  to  turn  up.  making  It 
jn  a 

simply  by  making 
metal  corners  as  shown  In  the 
II  lustration  for  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  these  blotters, 
you  can  build  up  a  pad  of  four 
or  five  blotters  at 
The 

In  place  and  enhance  the  ap- 
of  your  desk  materially.  Obtain  a 
strip  oT  copper  of  good  weight  two  Inches  wide 
and  four  inches  long  Make  two  bands  in  eaoh 
peats  along  the  dotted  Unas  and  bring  the 


•neaigh  to 
time 

Ton  can  go  even  farther  and  stamp  pretty 
ornamental  monograms  upon  the  solid  ease  by 
means  of  a 
A  set  of  four  of  thee*  will 

In  a  nice  gift  box. 


see  we  haven't  any  eyes  "  No  eyes!*'  "No.  we 
used  to  have,  of  course,  but  we  don  t  need 
them  in  our  calling  so  we  threw  them  away, 
all  barnacles  do  "  The  horse  thought  this  SO 
unusual  that  he  didn't  ask  his  companions  any 
more  questions,  and  presently  he  fell  asleep. 
All  that  day  and*  the  following  night  he  slept 
so  soundly  that  the  barnacles  were  anxious, 
and  though  he  must  have  caught  a  chill 
through  worry.  Howe,  rr  uhen  they  called 
him  to  tell  him  he  was  near  home  they  were 
reassured.  The  little  fish  tumbled  out  njh<  n 
his  eyes.  He  took  a  big  breath  of  wa'e-  h 
was  his  very  own  home  water.  Thanking  the 
barnacles  for  their  kindness,  he  scrambled  of! 
toward  the  familiar  gif  -gu-rn  patch  down 
the  lane,  and  up  to  hla  own  aide  door.  In  a 
minute  the  family  were  around  him  with  much 
hugging  and  excited  exclamations  His  AM* 
hugged  him  longest  of  all  and  was  far  too  glad 
to  have  him  back  to  scold  "Come.  come, 
children"  he  said.  "Come  and  have  breakfast. 
I  daresay  you're  resdy  for  a  Uttle  something, 
eh.  Spinny?"  When  they  drew  up  to  the  neat 
shell  table  Spinny  told  his  adventures  while 
the  little  ones  listened  wide  eyed  and  their 
father  exclaimed  softly.  "Well,  well!"  and 
"Think  of  that  now." 


Prizes  for  Poems  on  the 
Skylark 


*J*HE  only  place  In  Canada  snd  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  that  the  English  skylark  has 
made  his  home  is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Victoria.  Hither  the  bird  was  brought  In  1903 
snd  egftln  Ifi  1013  and  here  it  makes  its  nest 
In  the  meadow  grass,  mounting  from  it  sky- 
ward, singing  his  levcly  song. 

The  Colonist  thinks  the  young  people  of 
Victoria  and  the  Island  might  like  to  write  a 
poem  about  the  skylark  and  Its  song.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  have  alresdy  written  one. 
To  encourage  poetry  and  the  love  of  the  sky- 
lark and  all  birds.  The  Colonist  offers  four 
prises,  two  for  boys  and  two  ror  girls,  for 
poems  on  Victoria  s  own  bird  the  English  aky- 
Isrk.  The  first  pnr.es  are  five  dollars  and  the 
seconds  sre  copies  of  Birds  of  Western  Can- 
sda."  a  large.  beautliuUy-lllustrated  book 

Follow  these  Instructions:  I.  The  poem 
must  be  original  and  written  by  the  person 
-ending  it.  2  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  3.  Send  it  In  on  or  before  Saturday.  No- 
vember 2.  to  the  Editor.  Children's  Page  4. 
Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  years 
old  and  under  5.  The  prise  poems  will  belong 
to  The  Colonist  snd  will  be  published 

The  Colonist  published  two  articles  on  the 
skylark  last  Summer,  on  June  lfl  and  July  3t. 
and  will  publish  another  in  a  week  or  two 
The  Public  School  Magazine  for  September 
also  has  an  article  by  Dr  J  K  Uns worth 
There  Is  a  mounted  skylark  In  the  Provincial 
Museum  which,  poor  thing,  was  round  frosen 
after  last  January  s  storm. 


The  Beginning  of  a 
Fortune 


A  MAN  died  In  England  a  short  time  ago 
who  has  given  away  millions  of  dollars 
Yet  he  was  born  In  poverty  In  Russia  His 
name  waa  Bernhard  Baron  Most,  of  his  vast 
fortune  was  bestowed  upon  hospitals  snd  or- 
phan asylums  and  school*  In  London,  but  he 
began  to  make  It  in  the  United  States.  This  Is 
how  the  lad  in  the  cigarette  factory-  began  to 
make  money.   He  said: 

1  used  to  lie  awake  at  nlghU  and  dream  of 
making  a  fortune."  he  said  In  later  years  One 
day  I  thought  of  a  way  of  doing  It  Cigarette* 
were  just  coming  In  I  found  that  I  could  Juat 
afford  some  cigarette  papers  My  employer 
lent  me  some  tobacco,  and  I  made  600  clga- 
rettee.  selling  them  among  university 
With  the  proceeds  I  made  1.000 
and  so  I  went  on 

Then  he  devised  a  cigarette-making  mi- 
chine,  took  It  to  England,  and  sold  it  for 
titO.000  Thl.  was  the  foundation  of  hi.  great 
fortune. 

When  he  was  an  old  man  Mr  Baron  must 
hare  lain  awake  at  nights  planning  how  to 
vast  fortune    It  brought  him  greet 
to  think  of  the  good  he  waa  able  to  do 


Automobiles  Are 
Dangerous 


A  UTOMOBILES  kill  thousands  of  children 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  every 


many  more  are  Injured  anrl  cripple* 
for  life  because  of  ran.    It  la  well  to 

this  and  to  keep  In  mind  the 
to  the  many  automobiles  that 
our  ettr  etreete  and  country  highways    To  do 
so  will  save  you  a  serious  Injury  and  one  from 
which  you  may  never  recover 
It  Is  beet,  therefore,  that  you  keep  off  the 
that  you  look  both 

ft 


and  never  in  the  middle 


Always 


'hat  every  mi 


mobile  la  ft  dangwrous  one    Always  remember 


Bad  temper  Is  its  own  scourge  Few  things 
•e  more  bitter  than  to  feel  bitter  A  mans 
poison*  himself  more  than  his  victim 


*■<     «*e  an* 

is  the  only  edged  tool  that 
with  •onatanr  'Wa*h  !?>#-*/>« 


J* 
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urb  end  CZxun 


Fruit  From  the  Ground  Up 

A   Series  of   Artule<      Written   From  Actual   KxpcrietKe   on    Making   I  Small 
Fiuit  Farm  on  Vancouver  Island 


Wo  V  <ConchKl*A» 

j  ,  fRINO1  and  tjv  soli  rich  <*nd  \trile  fr<»rn 
W  >r  rain,  of  Wlntei  -.wing  and  the 
^  J  Chinook  hlowint  softly  over  the  greening 
trees?  Spring.  and  the  leave-  loww.g  u  tmgh* 
emerald  crown  on  every  one  oi  tlve 
plants  Spring,  and  the  little 
singing  a  pean  of  Joy  over  ■  ■ IMBM  landv 
unlovely  no  longer  now  bur  »  curing  a  brtgb 
carpel  of  unfolding  fern  and  foliage  of  the 
MOM  of   the  black 


alders  and 
nature 

Aa  our  land  was  new  and  -*i  a  hilltop  we 
had  been  told  that  there  wnjld  be  little  or 
no  danger  from  strawberry  INrl  Neverthe- 
less ve  kept  our  eye*  open  for  any  sign  of  thU 
marauding  little  insert  which  works  such  havoc 
on  many  a  plantation  Bui  wir  plants  re- 
mained healthy  and  flourtshe<l  »lke  the  pro- 
verbial green  bay  tree  In  fa' t  It  was  prac- 
tically an  endless  tack  tc  keep  1  ht  runners  cut 
We  argued  from  this  however  hat  they  would 
bear  well,  as  every  runner  cut  tneana  a  blos- 
som cluster 

There  was  no  outside  work  now  for  Henry, 
and  I  had  given  up  my  school.  It  took  every 
moment  of  our  time  to  keep  »<ur  little  place 
When  we  were  not  n. it  his 
was  cultivating  He  had  bougl 
ond-hand  cultivator  in  the  Winter  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  we  used  the  same  old  nag  we  had 
hired  all  along  to  pull  if  Wr  worked  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  ulght  v*d  even  then 
could  not  quite  keep  up  The  wreit  was  always 
just  a  bit  ahead  of  us.  and  we  d  t  not  slop  for 
Sunday  either    We  could  not  alord  It. 

Mm  rel  of  Beat 

LM-OWER INO  time  our  Aelds  »*nre  a  marvel 
of  beauty  The  plants  had  grown  so  large 
thev  covered  "he  rows  and  the  Dloaaoms  lay 
over  them  like  a  snowy  embraldery  The 
legans.  too.  were  laced  with  white,  and  even 
the  baby  cherry  trees  had  clua'ers  of  bloom 
close  to  their  stemlike  boles 

We  had  ordered  300  crate?  an  1  thirty  bales 
of  straw,  and  now  we  must  cont:  ree  some  sort 
of  a  packing  house    We  used  out  tent;  mad- 

the  ground,  giving  a  current  of  air  all 
and  opened  the  front  wide  Than  we 
an  extra  piece  of  canvas  at  an  aiw  won  sale  and 
made  a  sort  of  marquee  on  the  » ide  for  our 
crates. 


8 1  rawing  la  a 
long  as  |  lasts.  It 
three  days  to  get  the  straw  plnced  properly 
between  the  rows  and  well  unde;  the  plants 

We  had  watched  all  through  late  April  and 
early  May  for  unseasonable  night,  frosts,  which 
now  nnd  then  come  and  blight  the  berries,  giv- 
ing them  what  is  termed  "black  eye."  which 
means  that  those,  the  centres  of  »hich  have 
turned  dark  will  not  develop  into  fruit  Oc- 
casionally the  whole  lot  of  early  berries  is  thus 
affected  But  high  land  I*  another  favorable 
element  In  this  respect.  The  frost*  are  not  so 
likely  to  touch  the  fruit.  Now  that  all  danger 
from  that  was  over  we  were  hop  in?  for  rain 
We  had  a  very  warm  April  and  the  fruit  was 
maturing  a  little  loo  rapldlv 

I  arorcd  by  \ntnre 

•vTATURE  favored  us.  It  usually  does  on  this 
A  Western  Pacific  slope  We  aie  never  vis- 
ited with  the  devastating  atorms  which  used  to 
spell  ruin  to  our  prairie  crop*  In  three  years 
there  has  not  been  a  ihundcrMorrt  worthy  the 
name,  and  the  rain  rails  mostly  at  ..ight  In 
Winter  there  is  very  little  snow.  If  any.  Some- 
times a  year  goes  by  without  any  snowfall  at 
all  though  a  blanket  of  It  through  the 

Of 

Is  an 

At  the  end  of  May  we  had 
days  snd  nights  of  it  and  then  a  week  of 
rather  dull  weather  Nothing  couki  liave  been 
better  for  the  fruit  It  swelled  out  and  the 
blossoms  kept  on  coming  so  that  ve  knew  we 
thould  have  a  banner  year 

We  had  a  few  anxious  days  regardlig  pick- 
ers. Unfortunately  the  fruit  is  beginning  to 
rtpen  before  school  is  over  and  schoolgirls  are 
not  available  until  pretty  well  on  »n  the  sea- 
son, otherwise  we  should  have  plenty  of  help 
A  few  years  ago  the  growers  could  depend 
■  --liege  girls,  and  for  a  time  strawberry 
was  quite  a  fad  with  them  But  there  are 
Rummer  pomMotis  now  available  f«g  them 
Scores  of  them  go  into  the  Pummei  hotels,  for 
Instance,  where  thev  gladly  Cake  any  kind  of 
n  Job  for  the  sake  of  the  change  of  cllr.ate. 
the  variety  and  last  but  not  leaat.  »v.-  Alary 
which  Is.  of  course,  a  steady  one  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  good  berry  picker  to  make  three 
and  even  four  dollars  a  dav  when  the  fruit  la 
at  Its  beat.  But  there  are  always  off  days,  and 
always  laxy  and  indifferent  pickers  However, 
taking  it  on  the  whole.  It  Is  *atis!>sctor>  and 
vary  healthful  employment  The  sun  la  not 
hot  enough  to  do  any  harm  The  oul« 
life  is  very  beneficial  In  fact 
into  the  plantations  lor  the  sake  of 
health,  snd  there  are  not  a  few  instances  of 
qu.ck  cures  in  cases  of  asthma  or  general  de- 
bility II  la.  on  the  whole,  better  If  the  help 
ran  be  domiciled  on  the  spot  But  .nterurben 
snd  biu\  services  make  it  possible  for  them  |g 
get  out  to  the  farms  early  and  ree^j  home  In 
good  time  at  night  It  waa  out  o<  the  ques- 
tion for  us  to  house  our  pickers,  so  wa  ar- 
ranged for  four  girls  from  town  to  help  us. 
snd  also  hired  a  small  boy  from  nee'  e>>  The 
pay  is  flftv  cents  a  crate  either  for  Shipping 
fruit  or  Jam  and  we  had  to  pay  Wu  fare  of 
the  girls  one  way 


T! 


Hales  for  ricking 

"HE  rules  for  picking  and  peeking 
follows  Shipping  and  local  era  e 
berries  shall  ron-tst  only  of  fruit  which  la  well 
forme*,  of  good  color,  and  at  least,  three  ,uar- 
'er«  bright  red.  firm,  free  of  surf  see  moisture, 
bruise*  Mm  pica*  or  -lamas*  '-a-iesvi  In  any 
other  means   and  »hell  not  be  ams'le*  than 


three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  meas- 
ured from  side  to  side,  which  is  approximately 
a  5  x  ft  park 

Hallock*  must  be  well-filled,  not  le  ,*  than 
i.  re -eighths  of  an  inch  and  not   more  than 
tm  half  an  inch  above  rim  of  hallock.  wfXt 
.bout  one-quarter   ,,f  o::  ' r  eh  .t,,, 
surface  berries  turned  stem  down. 

of  park  mw.s!  ■:  h  r~pr*-. 
of  hellocks  and  crates 
Jam  oerrtea  must  be  field  run.  Bound,  ripe 
snd  of  good  color,  free  from  all  malformed  or 
■hat  tfctrt  berries 
After  this  year  I  believe  it  Is  to  be  a  regu- 
that  all  berries  shall  be  parked  in  the 
id.  This  Is  really  a  much  better 
plan,  as  the  work  Is  done  'hen  under  the  eyes 
of  the  grower  and  nothing  of  an  inferior  pack 
can  pass  muster  Particular  as  one  may  be, 
the  pickers  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  They 
require  constant  watching  Occasionally  they 
will  pass  entirely  over  the  smaller  berries  and 
fake  only  the  large  ones  which  will  fill  their 
crates  more  quickly.  Sometimes  they  will  skip 
a  whole  row  to  get  to  one  which  shows  more 
fruit.  Again  packers  will  work  with  too  heavy 
a  hand,  softening  the  fruit  A  good  picker  must 
have  a  light  touch  and  a  sure  one  One  of  our 
women  was  clumsy  and  spoiled  many  boxes 
Finally  we  allowed  her  only  to  gather  the  fruit 
and  not  to  pack  at  all. 

It  was  vary  warm  at  first  and  we  all  worked 
st  fever  heat,  anxious  to  get  the  berries  on 
the  early  market,  which,  of  course,  means  bet- 
ter prices  Then  came  the  dlaheartening  news 
that  the  ant* -dumping  duty  had  been  taken 
off  and  the  berries  from  the  United  States 
flooded  the  prairies  But  fortunately  we  had 
not  time  to  stop  and  fret  over  that.  No  matter 
what  we  were  going  to  make,  we  must  keep 
doggedly  at  it  Anything  was  better  than  to 
let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  vines 

In  the  midst  of  the  season  came  our  first 
pay  cheque,  which  cheered  us  no  end.  It  waa 
advance  pay.  of  course,  so  that  we  could  give 
cut  wages,  but  It  put  new  heart  Into  us..  It 
encouraged  the  pickers,  too.  who  worked 
harder  than  ever. 

Came  another  rain  Just  when  It  waa  needed 
moat,  bringing  on  later  berries  and  letting  us 
have  a  day  s  cool  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  had  shipped 
nearly  300  crates.  At  the  end  of  the  Summer 
we  knew  that  our  net  returns  would  be  about 
M00 

We  could  count  on  more  than  double  that 
for  our  second  picking,  aa  we  should  have 
another  acre  ready  and  a  half  acre  of  logan- 
berries. Beaidaa  the  first  year  Is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  second  years  yield.  At  a 
conservative  estimate.-  If  all  goes  well,  we 
should  have  an  Income  next  year  of  over  11.000 

Early  Crop  of  Tobacco 

•  Experimental  Farms  Note. 
~pHE  Importance  of  producing  an  early  crop 
of  tobacco  appears  so  obvious  that  It 
would  scarcely  seem  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  advantagea  Nevertheless,  year  after  year, 
favorable  or  unfavorable  Spring,  there  are 
growera  who  delay  their  transplanting  until 
•he  end  of  June  or  even  the  beginning  of  July. 
Then  when  the  early  frost  comes.  In  the  Fall, 
snd  finds  their  crops  still  standing  In  the  field, 
they  blame  everybody  and  everything  but 
themselves. 

The  advantages  of  an  early  crop  begin  as 
soon  as  the  tobacco  Is  put  In  the  field  Trans- 
planting early  In  June  gives  the  grower  plenty 
of  time  to  replace  plants  injured  by  cutworms 
and  wlreworms.  The  plants  have  a  good 
growth  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  comes  In 
July,  and  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  warmth.  As  a  result,  they  are  ready  for 
topping  before  the  end  of  July 

The  three  weeks  following  topping  are  moat 
important  In  developing  quality  In  the  leaf 
In  the  caae  of  late  topped  plsnts.  this  matur- 
ing period  ia  delayed  into  the  shorter  days 
snd  cool  nights  of  September  Under  such 
conditions,  the  quality  unquestionably  suffers. 
Furthermore  the  yield  is  adversely  affected  by 
late  topping,  since  the  growth  and  filling  out 
o!  the  remaining  leaves  Is  slowed  up  by  the 
cooler  weather 

The  greatest  danger  with  late  crops  Ls  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  frost  haaard.  In  Canada 
frost  may  be  expected  after  the  first  week  In 
September,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  the  tobacco  in  the  bams  by  then 
Eren  If  the  crop  escapes  frost,  it  generally  en- 
counters poor  curing  weather.  If  cutting  is  de- 
layed until  the  end  of  September  Pole  sweat 
snd  other  curing  barn  troubles  are  likely  to 
develop  The  color  of  late  crops  Is  poor,  much 
green.  Immature  leaf  oceurrlng.  In  addition 
the  burn  is  not  aa  good 

Considered  from  every  angle  therefore,  an 
early  crop  of  tobacco  Is  distinctly  advantageous 
It  has  better  quality,  and  the  yield  is  higher 
The  grower  with  an  early  crop  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 


Yiddish  Not  \atural 
Language  of  I  he 

Jeics 

YIDDISH  la  spoken  by  a  large  number  of 
Jews  of  Oerman  or  Polish  ancestry-  snd 
14  quite  commonly  spoken,  but  Ls  not  the  nat- 
ural language  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  speak 

in  the  Middle  Age*  for  the  Slavic  lands  of  Bo- 
Poland.  OaUeia  and  Lithuania  spoke. 
Hebrew,  the  middle  high  Oerman  In 
of  time  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  and  Slavic 
ecame  customary,  and  a  certain  modl- 
of  the  sound  of  the  Oerman  words 
also  took  place,  and  by  the  sixteenth  eentury 
s  •"Mid  defined  dialect,  or  language  known  as 
Yiddish,  had  beeome  common  t' 
adopted  aa  a  literary 
teenth  century. 


Sonic  of  This  Year  s 
Potato  Trouble 

I J  RELY  the  potato  la  the  moat  plagued 
'  pUnl  on  eat  Mi,  being  second  only  in 
respect  to  its  close  relative,  the  tomato  We 
us-d  ...  mink  at  one  lime  'hat  tn  ,e.  ••  did  not 
pester  the  potato  much  Of  course  we  know 
of  aphlde.s  and  knew  -ha1  tn  a  hot  rii-  sea 
son  they  were  to  be  found  on  the  haulm  of 
our  potatoes,  but  that  was  before  'he  days  of 
virus  diseases-  mosalr  leaf  curl  and  the  rest 
at  leaat  before  they  forced  themselves 
our  attention  Nowadays  an  Infestation 
of  aphis  is  looked  upon  as  a  calsmlty.  for 
everything  goes  to  show  that  they  carry  from 
plant  to  plant  the  contaminated  sap  and  act 
as  so  many  vaccinators.  Then,  during  the  last 
year  or  two  the  larvae  of  the  rosy  rustic  moth 
•  Hydrocele  mlcacea>  have  given  trouble  These 
larvae  bore  Into  the  pith  and  tunnel  down 
the  centre  of  the  haulm  Perhaps  you  have 
been  puxcled  to  see  one  stem  on  a  root  drop 
and  die.  the  others  remaining  healthy  Well, 
ten  to  one  It  ls  the  larvae  of  hydroecla  that 
are  to  blame.  And  there  ls  nothing  for  it 
but  catching  and  killing  them: 

Of  the  waiting  hordes  of  fungi  we  know  a 
little  more.  The  disease  nhytophthora  was, 
the  first  af  a  bad  lot  and  then  the  various 
scab-producing  organisms  came  into  the  lime- 
light—common  scab,  corky  scab,  black  scab 
and  the  rest  Lastly  the  bacteria  stepped  In 
and  one  of  the  newest— and  most  troublesome 
-maladies  Is  due  to  tbem-blackleg.  the  work 
of  Bacillus  atroaeptlcus. 

We  do  not  want  to  scare  you  unduly  over 
this  chapter  of  woea.  but  only  to  show  you 
what  a  lot  there  Is  to  watch  for  and  what  a 
lot  of  little  things  there  may  be  to  do  before 
you  get  your  now-growing  potatoes  finally  and 
safety  into  store.  In  an  up-and-down  season 
ike  this  you  can  scarcely  expect  to  gat  a  100. 
per  cent  crop.  Throughout  the  big  potato- 
growing  areas  the  crop  Is  light,  largely  owing 
lo  the  drought  of  July  and  early  August.  Oood 
poUtoea  are  going  to  be  dear  presently  8uper- 
tubering  is  perhaps  the  greatest  worry  which 
Ls  not  due  to  a  specific  organism.  It  Is  Just 
weather  and,  as  such,  out  of  our  direct  con- 
trol. After  nearly  giving  up,  the  haulm  starts 
to  grow  again  and  the  tubers  follow  the  lead 
of  the  haulm.  You  get  "tattes"  with  kriobs  on 
as  the  result  These  knobby  specimens  will 
not  keep  and  It  la  a  terrible  Job  to  cook  them, 
for  some  are  new  and  some  are  old.  Prompt 
lifting.  If  need  be  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  is 
the  only  remedy.  You  have  to  be  content  with 
the  lighter  crop  of  good  quality  In  this  case. 
But  perhaps  you  are  not  able  to  lift  and  then 
all  you  can  do  la  to  hope  that  October  will 
be  a  fine  month  and  sharp  frost  keep  off  to 
enable  the  young  super -tubers  to  ripen  mod- 
erately well. 

Potato  sprain  ls  another  trouble  that,  we 
have  to  thank  the  weather  for  It  Is  closely 
associated  with  super-tubertng  and  Is  brought 
about  in  similar  fashion— a  second  growing 
spell.  In  this  case,  however.  Instead  of  the 
eyes  growing  out  from  the  first,  tuber  to  form 
branches,  the  first  tuber  tries  to  swell  out  to 
cope  with  the  store  of  food  that  Is  being 
pumped  into  It  But  it  cannot  do  It  any  more 
than  the  carrot  can.  The  carrot  splits  'longi- 
tudinally and  on  the  outside);  the  potato  tuber 
aCjgttfl  on  the  inside  Result:  You  get  tubers 
with  hollows  inside  them.  Sometimes  bacteria 
step  In  to  make  matters  worse  and  you  gat  a 
dark  ring  round  the  edges  of  the  central  cav- 
ity. This  Is  known  technically  as  ling  bac- 
terloals.  Not  much  Is  known  of  this  and  noth- 
ing at  all  aa  to  a  possible  cure.  Still,  when 
digging  your  potatoes  you  find  these  hollow 
tubers  it  is  Just  sprain  If  the  flesh  Is  not  dis- 
colored; It  ls  ring  bacter Inns  If  the  flesh  Is 
blackened  In  the  latter  case  the  rood  value 
is  very  much  reduced.  It  Is  going  to  take  you 
all  your  time  to  circumvent  the  disease  iphy- 
tophthorai.  True,  the  Summer  Infection  for 
the  most  part  takes  place  through  the  haulm 
end  reaches  the  tubers  later.  Theoretically, 
then,  it  Is  possible  to  cut  away  the  diseased 
haulm  before  the  tubers  have  got  a  full  dose 
of  Infection  and  to  dig  a  fairly  sound  crop.  In 
hard  practice  you  can  rarely  do  this;  indeed 
this  wholesale  cutting  away  of  haulms  la  so 
drastic  as  to  be  only  a  last  resource.  It  Is' 
very  like  "kitting  the  pig  to  save  Its  life." 

One  thing,  however,  you  can  do  and  must 
do,  and  that  is  to  take  lilted  tubers  under 
cover  at  once  If  It  begins  to  rain.  They  must 
not  be  left  out  all  night  to  be  wetted  by  dew 
Never  mind  about  the  skins  being  a  bit  soft; 
that  ls  a  minor  trouble.  Potato  tubers  ex- 
posed to  rain  and  dew  are  thereby  exposed  to 
direct  infection  and  you  will  read  the  end  of 
the  story  in  the  clamps  later  on 


Finishing  Broilers 

f  ATE  hatched  chickens  find  a  ready  market 
as  broilers  when  they  are  well  fleshed 
For  broiler  trade  which  calls  for  birds  that  are 
suitable  for  broiling,  chickens  should  not  ex- 
ceed two  snd  a  half  pound"  in  weight  Even 
those  that  weigh  less  than  one  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  pair  And  a  market  under  the 
name  of  squab  broilers 

In  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa  Preparing  Poultry 
Produce  for  Market.  Mr  Elford.  Dominion 
Poultry  Husbandman,  recommends  finishing 
broilers  on  a  palatable  mash  in  a  clean  yard 
where  the  birds  are  not  encouraged  to  run  off 
their  flesh  with  too  much  place  to  move  about 
The  mash  Is  preferably  mixed  with  milk  and 
thould  contain  some  green  food  It  is  very 
important  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  be  ob- 
served both  in  the  feeding  utensils  and  In  the 
yard  and  roosting  places,  end  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  th-  birds  free  from  Ilea. 

Bleeding  through  the  mouth  and  dry  pluck- 
ing are  advised  for  birds  to  be  sold  dressed  U 
the  weather  is  warm  and  local  killing  fa«  -  J 
ties  not  good,  it  may  pay  to  ship  alive 

For  dressed  broilers  the  pasteboard 
six  Inches  high,  six  Inrhee  wide  and 
inches  long  is  a  very  suitable  package  for  two 
or  three  broilers  according  to  thnr 


Feeding  Cake  to  Con  s 

I     1NHEKU   rake    -I    mea;    -    :»      ^    ;  pwiai 
supplemental  feed  for  milch  cows     It  Is 
.•'.met lines  iwsed   tnough,  when  other  ukes  and 
•i  -  v.  -  :!  !    if    niolr    r<  "li-.  till'  .<  1    m.'l     A'  >! 

tetter  results,  For  instance  I  *tOO  seed 
cake  .dccorticatedf  gives  a  best  aample  of 
butter,  but  it  Is  nol  suitable  for  ln-calf  cows, 
at  any  rate  la  any  appreciable  quantity.  Soya 
bean  meal  ••:  Ckkt  snoiher  useiol  d..u\  !«■<«: 
It  Is  very  rich  in  nitrogenous  natter  or  albu- 
minoids. It  la  tots  same  protein  property  in 
the  Unseed  cake  or  meal  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  m  stock  feeding.  The  popular  idea 
that  Its  value  ls  dependent  npon  the  propor- 
tion of  linseed  oil  It  contains  Is  quite  erro- 
neous. It  la  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  or 
protein  in  the  linseed  meal  that  counts  as  a 
valuable  food  factor  Nevertheless  a  certain 
percentage  of  oil  Is  necessary  In  the  cake  to 
make  it  friable.  Cakes  are  sometimes  so  hard 
and  dry  that,  they  can  hardly  be  broken  except 
in  a  machine  or  by  pounding  with  a  bat- 
One  advantage  the  cake  has  over  the  meal  is 
fhe  fact  that  the  animals  must  chew  it. -where- 
as they  are  liable  to  swallow  meal  with  little 
mastication  The  feeding  of  dry  meals  some- 
limes  causes  compaction  of  the  rumen  or 
stomach,  unless  the  animals  can  be  induced 
to  drink  plenty  of  water.  For  cows  the  meals 
can.  of  course,  be  given  as  mashes  well  soaked 
In  water 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  F   RANT.  F.R.HS 


I 


T  will  soon  be  time  for  planting  and  It  la 
well  to  remember  certain  things  in  this 


Fall  planting  should  be  done  aa  early  aa 
possible  The  earlier  a  plant  is  put  Into  the 
ground  the  better  root  hold  It  gets  before  the 
Winter  sets  in  and  Its  chances  of  going  ahead 

in  the  Spring  are  Increased  From  September, 
or  as  soon  as  there  Is  a  little  rain,  until  the 
beginning  of  November  la  the  best  time  to 
plant  most  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Things 
planted  later  will  in  most  cases  do  all  right, 
but  the  subjects  which  are  planted  earliest 
will  be  the  best. 

Shrubs,  roses  and  fruit  trees  may  best  be 
planted  In  late  October  and  November.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  planted  at  any  tune  during 
the  Winter  when  there  Is  no  frost  In  the 
ground.  Slipshod  planting  Ls  certain  to  lead 
to  the  failure  of  the  plants  If  the  weather 
conditions  are  severe.  Deep.  Arm  planting  Is 
essential.  Spread  the  roots  out  In  the  soil  and 
water  well  after  the  plant  la  in  position. 

Earl)  FmU  Ptamting 

IF  Aral-class  stock  Is  planted  and  cultural 
duties  are  carried  out  carefully,  then  early 
Kail  planting  will  prove  entirely  aatlafactory 
The  Fall  catalogues  should  be  studied  and  the 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs  needed  ordered  at 
once.  The  wisdom  of  Fall  planting  will  be 
rcallxed  in  the  Spring  when  it  is  possible  that 
a  spell  of  bad  weather  will  prevent  aAy  work 
on  the  land  during  February  and  March. 

Bulb  planting  will  be  In  order  very  soon 
now.  Daffodils,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  muscarl. 
chlonodoxas  and  early  hyacinth  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  This  year 
there  la  decided  scarcity  of  bulbs,  both  home- 
grown and  imported  with  the  result  that 
prices  are  considerably  higher  than  for  some 
years  past.  It  Is  true  that  there  may  be 
surplus  stock  after  all  orders  have  been  filled, 
end  this  will  probably  be  sold  cheaply,  but  It 
v.  ill  not  be  available  until  December  or  even 
January,  when  It  la  too  late  to  plant  with 
much  hope  of  having  anything  like  a  show  of 
bloom 

A  good  dressing  of  bone  meal  to  land  In 
which  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  will  be  found 
to  be  a  paying  Investment. 

Bulb  Planting 

'  I  "mi-  depth  at  which  to  plant  bulbs  ls  a 
vexing  question  and  is  one  that  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  bulbs  Daffodils  ought  to 
be  planted  about  four  inches  deep  and  the 
same  distance  apart;  tulips  four  to  six  inches 
deep;  hyacinths  four  inches,  and  smaller  bulbs 
about  one  to  two  Inches 

Daffodils,  on  the  whole,  provide  the  best 
effects  when  they  are  grown  in  clumps  rather 
than  In  rows,  for  they  lend  themselves  more 
to  a  natural  arrangement,  but  they  are  admir- 
able for  bedding  If  associated  with  wall- 
flowers 

If  an  odd  corner  presents  itself  then  It  Is 
an  excellent  Idea  to  establish  a  naturalized 
planting  with  crocuses,  snowdrops,  muscarl 
and  daffodils  It  will  provide  a  charming  dis- 
play in  the  Spring. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  with  their  stiff,  sol- 
dier-like habit,  are  more  suited  to  formal 
planting  Every  Spring  bed  and  border  should 
carry  Its  complement  of  tulips,  both  early  and 
late-flowering  varieties,  and  give  a  prominent 
place  to  the  late-flowering  Darwlns. 

To  grow  tulips  In  the  maas  in  a  border  Is 
to  see  them  at  their  best,  planting  them  about 
five  Inches  apart  in  groups  of  one  color. 


Oerald—  Have  you  got  hot  and  cold  water  In 

•om  at  the  hotel? 
Ronald    No.  Just  tepid  and  luke  warm 


The  Herbaceous  Border 
ALLFLOWER8  should  be  planted  aa 
early  as  possible  after  the  Rummer  bed- 
ding plants  have  been  removed  It  is  well  to 
shorten  the  roots  somewhat  when  planting 
wallflowers,  particularly  If  the  plants  are 
large  and  weir  grown. 

A  general  examination  of  the  herbaceous 
border  during  the  Fall  months  is  advisable.  It 
U  now  that  It  u  clearly  evident  what  thinking 
is  necessary  to  avoid  overcrowding  next  season 
Overcrowding  ran  only  be  noted  now.  when 
growth  ls  at  its  height,  and  not  later  on  when 
the  plants  have  died  down 

The  Fall  Is  the  beginning  of  the  gardener  ■ 
year  From  the  first  of  September  until  the 
re  will  be  something,  doing  all  the 
for  the  keen  gardener  except,  of  course, 
the  weather  Ls  too  bad  for  outside  work 
■van  then  there  are  bock/  on  gardening  to 
be  read  and  therk  are  plans  to  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  garden  Verily,  -'there  at 
no  end  to 


Dogwood  of  the  East  and  West 
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CORNUS  Nuttaim-The  Western  or  large 
fWried  d.  «».-'  d  m>.  •,:•<• 1  sTikingh 
beautiful  tree  of  the  entire  family  of 
Cornaceae  It  Ls  said  to  attain  its  maximum 
aire  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  Oulf  Islands  and  the  Lower  Fraser 
Valley  of  British  Columbia  may  rightfully 
claim  this  honor  It  is  one  of  the  large.st  and 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  many  flowering 
trees  or  shrubs  of  Victoria's  woodlands  and 
highways,  a  tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
British  Columbia  Co  Northern  California,  in- 
cluding the  Coast  Ranges  and  Sierras,  where 
it  becomes  an  attractive  shrub  rather  than  a 
handsome  tree. 

Cornus  Florida- The  flowering  dogwood  of 
Ontario  and  the  Eastern  States  closely  resem- 
bles Nuttallil.  though  It  Is  a  smaller  tree  with 
floral  leaves  or  bracts  Indented  at  the  Up 
while  those  of  Nuttallil  are  pointed  at  the  tip 
In  forest  of  pine  or  of  fir,  in  park  or  garden, 
these  trees  brighten  the  landscape  In  Spring. 
BfHJ)  the  green-tinted  whiteness  of  their  floral 
leaves  that  open  before  the  foliage  unfolds, 
and  in  the  late  Summer  with  the  shining  scar- 
let of  their  fruits  and  in  Autumn  with  their 
red  foliage 

There  are  elghry-ftve  species  of  Cornaceae 
m  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  About  twenty  of 
these  are  found  In  the  north  temperate  sone. 
n  few  In  Mexico  and  Peru  and  about  twelve 
species  in  Canada— Cornus  Nuttallil.  C.  Pubes 
cenca,  C  Canadensis,  the  three  species  exist- 
ing In  British  Columbia,  belong  also  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  among 
the  best  of  the  family.  These,  with  a  few  of 
their  closely  allied  species  In  other  places,  are 
all  that  can  be  mentioned  In  these  notes. 

Cornus  Pu beseens  Is  a  shrub  rarely  more 
than  fifteen  feet  in  height,  having  ovate  leaves, 
downy  or  pubescent  on  the  under  side  and 
reddish  branches.  'The  Callfornlan  variety  has 
purplish  branches  |  The  clusters  of  tiny  white 
flowers  sre  without  the  characteristic  floral 
leaves  C.  Pubeecens  resembles  Cornus  fian- 
gulnea.  the  common  dogwood  of  the  hedges 
and  plantations  in  Oreat  Britain,  a  shrub 
about  eight  feet  In  height,  with  dark  red 
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HEN  kids  are  born  as  late  In  the  season 
aa  this  you  must  decide  right  away 
whether  they  shall  be  reared  or  not.  Such  ani- 
mals are  not  difficult  to  rear,  but  If  proper 
progress  Ls  to  be  made  they  naturally  require 
more  and  more  pointed  attention  than  do 
Spring -dropped  ones,  They,  however,  come 
out  In  fine  style  for  Spring  pasturing  Keep 
them  In  the  house  during  inclement  weather 
and  encourage  growth  to  the  full  by  feeding 
well  and  allowing  plenty  .of  room  and  full 
comfort  when  housed. 

The  loose  box  method  of  housing  goats  Ls 
the  best  but.  where  room  is  at  a  premium, 
adults  may  be  tied  up.  When  tying,  comfort, 
security  and  safety  are  the  factors  always 
necessary  The  best  method  for  the  stall  Is 
the  up-and-down  bar  with  loose  ring  upon  it. 
to  which  the  goat  ls  attached  by  a  short, 
swlveled  chain.  A  hole  through  the  partition 
with  a  compensating  weight  attached  to  the 
tie  is  also  useful,  and  some  people.  Instead  of 
boring  a  hole,  run  the  tie  through  a  stout 
staple  You  should  be  careful  never  to  use  a 
tie  in  which  there  la  too  much  slack  or  the 
animal  may  become  entangled.  And  do  not 
tie  up  so  short  that  the  goat's  head  cannot 
at  all  times  reach  the  ground. 

When  a  goat  has  been  mated  ahe  should  be 
lept  quiet,  well  fed  and  apart  from  others 
until  she  Is  seen  to  be  quite  out  of  season, 
when  she  may  again  take  her  usual  place  In 
the  herd  and  be  treated  exactly  aa  before 
until  near  kidding  After  mating.  If  ahe  does 
not  again  come  Into  season  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  la  with  kid  You  ran  never 
be  absolutely  certain  that  this  ls  so.  however, 
until  the  kid  or  kids  can  be  felt  by  Judiciously 
pressing  the  flank  In  an  Inward  and  upward 
direction  with  the  Angers. 

Aa  the  days  grow  shorter  and  colder,  more 
food  will  gradually  be  required  by  the  goats 
tc  maintain  normal  bodily  heat,  so  tee  that 
such  food  Ls  always  forthcoming  Oreen  stuff 
of  one  sort  or  another,  should,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  and  be  provided  without  stint, 
but  gradually  more  and  more  hay  will  be  re- 
quired, and  milkers  should  be  given  a  slightly 
increased  com  ration,  according  to  Individual 
requirement.  It  Is  not  so  easy  now  to  pro- 
vide the  variety  formerly  available,  but 
every  effort  to  make  the  bill  of  fare  as 
aa  possible 

Those  of  you  who  have  a  long-coated  goat 
must  take  care  when  grooming  to  gat  well 
down  to  fhe  akin  and  to  get  the  hide  quite 
clear  of  hurra  or  bits  of  any  kind  that  the 
hair  may  have  picked  up  As  the  Winter  ap- 
proaches the  coat  becomes  longer  and  denser 
than  during  the  warm  weather 

Now  is  the  time  to-  start  fattening  up  any 
goats  that  you  think  of  killing  In 
at  which  time  the  fleah  salts  wall  A 
good  fattening  mixture,  now  available  to  many 
having  a  garden,  field  or  small  lot.  is  one  part 
rooked  potatoes,  one  part  sharps,  one  part 
barley  meal  and  one  part  molaaalne  meal.  In- 
troducing this  mixture  gradually  and  prepar- 
ing by  mixing  with  boiling  water  to  a  crumbly 
mass  The  quantity  should  be  regulated  by 
individual  requirement  of  U 
Ing  with  half  a  pound  per  d 
and  night,  and  going  up  to 
Just  before  killing 


branches,  black  purple  berries  and  red  foliage 
In  Autumn. 

Cornus  Canadensis  Is  a  dwarf  Cornel  com- 
monly named  pigeon  or  bunch  berry.  .  small 
herb-like  plant  from  three  to  six  Inches  high, 
with  small  ftdwafl  and  the  same  r.hlney  red 
berries,  a  miniature  of  Q  Nuttallil  -.hough  i-nlv 
a  single-stemmed  plant  with  a  whorl  of  six  or 
four  green  leaves  below  the  perfect  greenish 
or  creamy  white  flowers.  These  small  things 
grow  from  a  creeping  root  stock,  their  range 
-nds  from  Alaska  to  Labrador.  In  Quebec. 
Nova  Scotia,  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Ststes 
and  toward  the  South  Another  small  plant 
is  Cornus  Sueclca  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
This  has  deep  violet  flowers  and  Is  found  In 
Oreenland.  Newfoundland  Quebec  and  Alaska. 

Cornus  Mas  the  Cornelian  cherry  tree,  na- 
tive in  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  leaves  a 
pulpy  edible  fruit  which,  when  unripe,  con- 
tains tanln.  The  fruits  of  all  are  bitter,  and 
that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  Is  used  for  Its 
tonic  content  The  generic  name  from  Cornu 
-a  horn— probably  alludes  to  the  strong  hard 
wood  of  the  tree  Dogwood  is  an  old  name, 
referring  to  ancient  British  customs  In  which 
this  hard  and  smooth  white  wood  was  used, 
it  has  long  been  used  in  cabinet  work,  in  the 
making  of  bobbins  and  shuttles  for  weaving, 
also  for  spindles  and  skewers.  Naturally  Cana- 
densis, frequently  spoken  of  as  Dwarf  Cornel, 
must  have  taken  this  second  name  from  the 
Cornelian  or  Cornel  cherry  of  Europe.  From 
Dawson's  "Oeologlcsl  History  of  Plants"  we 
learn  that  Cornus  inhabited  the  Arctic  regions 
in  the  early  Tertiary  epoch  and  existing  forms 
were  tn  Europe  in  the  Eocene  age. 

Plants  of  Northern  regions  hasten  to  pre- 
pare for  another  season  before  Winter  comes, 
so  Nuttallil  in  early  Summer  pushes  out  new 
branchlets  with  three  buds  at  their  Upa.  If 
the  middle  one  Is  a  flower  bud  it  projects  be- 
yond the  two  leaf  buds  and  In  this  green  bud 
Is  the  bloom  of  the  following  year  which  de- 
velops slowly  until  firmly  set  and  sheltered  In 
bro-nlsh  grey  scales  for  the  Winter.  When 
unususl  conditions  and  seasons  cause  these  lit- 
tle buds  prematurely  to  develop  and  burst  Into 
Woora.  then  all  this  work  must  be  repeated  If 
the  tree  is  to  bloom  in  the  following  Spring 

Ripening  of  Green 
Tomatoes 

"Experimental  Farms  Note) 
f  N  some  sections  there  Is  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  ripe  tomatoes  after  the  season 
for  this  crop  is  normall*  over.  This  require- 
ment may  successfully  be  met  by  artificially 
rlpenlns  the  fruits  Indoors.  Fruits  that  sre 
to  be  ripened  should  be  well  grown,  free  from 
blemishes,  such  aa  splits  In  the  skin,  bruises 
or  frost  injury.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  the  very  green  fruits  will  not  make  a 
desirable  finished  product.  Therefore,  the  to- 
matoes should  be  as  near  to  maturing  as  pos- 
sible n  such  fruits  can  be  saved  and  stored 
In  a  moderately  cool  room,  at  about  60  to  «s 
degrees,  they  will  be  found  to  ripen  nicely 
over  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  aeveral  methods  of  handling  the 
fruits,  among  which  probably  (he  following 
are  the  best  The  fruits  should  be  wiped  free 
of  all  aand  and  graded  Into  near  ripe  and 
quite  green  and  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper, 
after  which  they  should  be  placed  In  a  single 
layer  on  a  shelf,  or  In  baskets.  Some  prefer 
to  place  the  fruits  on  the  shelves  or  In  bas- 
kets without  wrapping  Either  method  ls  quite 
satisfactory,  although  the  fruits  wrapped  with 
paper  will  be  found  to  wither  leas  than  those 
put  to  ripen  without  wrappers. 

Then  there  Is  Uie  ethylene  gas  method  of 
ripening  This  measure  of  ripening  requires 
special  equipment  such  as  a  gasproof  room 
into  which  the  fruits  are  packed  on  trays  or 
In  baskets  The  gas  can  be  used  at  varying 
concentrations,  varying  from  one  cubic  foot  of 
ethylene  gas  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air.  to  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas  to  5.000  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
temperature  of  the  rlpenlns  chamber  should 
be  maintained  around'  55  to  70  degrees  In  six 
days  ripe  tomatoes  can  be  obtained. 


Mure  Hank  Holdups 

Although  bank  holdups  have  shown  a 
•  teadv  increase  In  recent  years,  the  number 
having  risen  from  113  In  1W1  to  35*9  tn  II 
bank  burglaries  have  decreased  Th*re 
230  bank  burglaries  in  1931  99  In  1*35 
only  70  last  year  The 
by  the 


Cages  for  Plants 
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N  the  crossing  of  plant  vatiet lea- term "rt 
by  the  scientist  "hybridising" -the  art 
flclally  fertilised  blossoms  are  usually  tied  up 
In  paper  bags  to  exclude  other  and  accidental 
pollen  that  may  be  floating  about  In  the  air 
Also  by  this  method  enemy  insects  are  shut 
out.  At  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  a 
Oovernment  establlahment  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington,  much  work  of  this  kind  baa 
recently  been  done  with  tobaccos,  aome  of  the 
hybrids"  being  so  odd  In  appearance  tn* 
nobody  would  suppose  them  to  be  tobacco  at 
all  Incidentally,  experiments  have  been  made 
In  the  production  of  •nlcotlneJeas"  tobacco  a* 
the  Arlington  Farm  tobacco  has  been  pro- 
duced by  plant-breeding  process  that  la 
devoid  of  the 


Choose  It*  st  Hose 

|N  a  plebiscite  Just  held  by  The  West 
Australian,  one  of  the  Perth  daily  papers 
to  determine  the  twelve  beat  roses  suitable  for 
Western  Australia,  rose  growers  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  aent  In  lists  of  rosea  they  con- 
fer their  districts  Of  especial 
were  the  aa^ectlorta.  oceisadered  moat 
■lettable  for  the  light  sandy  soil  of  Perth  and 
auknarba  The  final  voting  produced  the  - 
list  Hadley 


fifty-eight.  Rev  F  Fags 
fifty-five  White  Maman  rochet,  fifty-four. 
Frau  Karl  Druehkl  forty-sjajlgt;  ktms  Abel 
forty;  K    A    Victoria,  thirty -two. 

thirty 
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